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SS After a day at the Seaside 


How Tired and Sunburned you Are! 


Brings Instant Relief 


FOR . 


SUNBURN, CHAFING, 
INSECT BITES, PRICKLY 
HEAT AND ALL SUM- 
MER COMPLAINTS. 


— 


s- Pond’s Extract 








<n 


Be sure you get genuine POND'S EXTRACT ina sealed bottle, buff wrapper. 
the weak, watery imitation called ‘‘ Witch Hazel,’’ so often offered as ‘‘ Just the same.”’ 
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The Smile That’s Won 
Through 


WHITMAN’S 


Is the Sweetest Smile of All. 


WHITMAN’S Chocolates and 
Confections—famous for 60 years— 
the delight of all candy lovers, 

For sale at all dealers. 
WHITMAN’S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE 
—made in a minute with boiling milk. Try it. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 

1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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ERTIFICATES of The Audit Company o: 
New York covering accounting and physica 
examinations of properties are accepted by finan 
cial houses in the United States and abroad and 
are often made the basis of underwriting agree 
ments involving large sums of money. ~* 


The Audit Company 


Aids clients to determine proper plans for sto 
and bond capitalization. o 

Arbitrates upon conflicting financial interests of i 
dustrial firms and companies, providing a fai 
basis for consolidation, 


May be consulted for advice on any subject req 
ing knowledge of correct commercial practice 

May be named in mortgages covering industri 
and other bonds—in cases of special agre 
ments which safeguard the lien or income—t 
certify whether such provisions are beifi 
carried out. 





THE AUDIT COMPANY OF NEw Yor 
QUEEN BUILDING, N. Y. LIFE BUILDING, 
Cedar and William Streets, LaSalle and Monroe Street 
New York City. Chicago. 





ARCADE BLDG., ISth and Market Sts., Philadelphia, 
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The Morning Bath 
Starts the day right, makes the skin glow with health, 


gives that comfortable feeling of perfect cleanliness, 
if you use 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Scientifically adapted to promote and preserve delicacy of 

the complexion. Stimulates the pores, tones up relaxed 

muscles, puts the skin in pink of condition, smooth, firm, 
clear. 25 cents at all dealers. 


Special Offer Our booklet and trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream sent for 5 cents to pay postage; 
* or, for 10 cents the same and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sole Agents. 
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Bible.”— 


Congregationalist. 





American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


, is being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. This is the only edition authorized 
by the American Revision Committee, whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 
“Tt is = oy the most exact that has yet appeared, and ought to bein the hands of every student of the 
Independent. 


“It will come into wide and widening acceptance wherever the English language is spoken.”— The 


With references and topical headings prepared by the American Revision Committee. 


Long Primer 4to, White Paper Edition from $1.50 to $9.00 

Long Primer 4to. Nelson’s India Paper Edition from $6.00 to $12.00 

Smaller Size, Bourgeois Svo. White Paper Edition from $1.00 to $7.00 
For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on recetpt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York, 











APEEO.—hotive, einented men. bet gi A 4 oote 
time guarante . Give age, qualifications, references. 
we CPeDODD. MEAD & CO., New YORK 


EDUCATION 





NEW YOR aE agri Dwight Method” 


t..Ne 
LAW SCHOOL) YorxcityS of Instruction. 
LL.B in two years; LL.M. in three years. High Standards. Pre- 
pares for Bar of all States. Send for Coeogee 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 





Connecticut 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ae ey 7 ® who do not 
ya Ly ee Mrs. M. F, MEAD, Prin. 








Massachusetts 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
Isaac Rion HALL, ASHBURTON PLAOR, 
Melville M. Bigelow, Dean, 

Opens October 1, 1902. Boston, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOK YOUNG WOMEN. 


Rev. SamuEL V. CoLr, A.M., D.D. 
68. ear begins Sept, 17, 1902. Endowed college preparatory, 
with elvaneed courses for high-school graduates and others. Art 


and music. Experienced teachers, Native French and German. 
Gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, golf. 
Steam aud electricity. Location healthful and beautiful, within 
thirty miles of Boston. Catalogue and views on application to the 
President Norton Mass. 





, Wilbraham. 
ppemapenwanese 86th year. One of the oldest 


Wesleyan Academy co-educational institutions 
Preparation for college and technical schools. 
and gymnasium. Extensive equipment. Moderate expense. For 


y , address 
Catalogue, addre Rev. Wm. R NeEwuHat., Principal. 


New York 








New Yorx, New York, 356 West 57th Street. 


The Grand Conservatory of Music 


ches the proper cultivation of the Voice, together with thorough 
pm =: in +4 Violin and Organ playing, Wermen and Compo- 
sition,.and all musical sciences and instruments by instructors of ac- 
credited reputation. The tuition fees are nominal. Only conserv- 
atory in United States especially empowered by legislature to confer 
degrees. The full course leads to tne degree of Bachelor of Music. 
Prospectus on request. Founded 1874. r. F. EBERHARD, 3 


New York 


Sixty-eighth year opens Oct. 1, 
me f ay Pt OSE MULL. 
s sions from 3: 0 . M. .B. 

University after two years ). Evenin 
Glasses, sessions 1 M. 
Law School (LL.B after three years.) Grad- 
uate Classes lead to LL. Tui- 


tion $100. For circulars address L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 
Washington Square, New York City. 





New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL , ¥.222:;,, 


pares for any college. Boys 10 to 14 years at time of 
Ph preferred. References: Bishop Huntington. Bishop 
Whitehead, 4 College Presidents, J, B, WHEELER, A. M., Prin, 


Superior library. 





WILSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for Eastern universities. Thorough work. sound morals, 
manly conduct Ideal and healthful location on one of the most 
beautiful heights of the Hudson. Golf, tennis, and new gymnasium, 


BEN). LEE WILSON, Head Master, Fishkiil-on-Hudson. N. Y. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. Military discipline, directed b 

: $ cipline, direc’ 
Riverv 1e¢w Academy a U. 3) Army’ Officer. Mental 
discipline, which establishes correct habits of study and of thought. 
Physical development, sougnt asthe means to an end. For cata- 
logue, address J. B. BisBex, A.M., Principal. 


Hackley TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 


The Upper School 
reopens Oct. 1in itsnew buildings in Hackley Park, 78 acres; single 
rooms, every modern equipment, spring water, perfect sanitation. 
ieee yecpesetion fcr college. Athletic field, cinder track, golf 
ockey, etc. . 


Hackley 


The Lower School 
opens Sept. 24 in Hackley Hall, for boys between 9 and 12: best 
methods of primary education under frained teachers; manual 
training, art work, etc. For catalogue address the Head Master, 


Rev. THEODORE G. WILLIAMS, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Ohio 


OBERLIN ACADEMY, 


70th year bezins September 24th, 1902. 
Fifteen instructors, Thorough! ui to prepare students 
for any college or scientific sohodl. ye te Expenses 
reasonable. For catalogue a ply to 
JOHN FisHER PEK, Principal, Box C. 55, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Photo Ereetratype Engraving Go. 


DESIGNERS and # 
# & ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 


READING NOTICE 


A WORD TO INVESTORS. 

The George A. Treadwell Mining Co.,.of 27 William St.. 
this city, make an announcement to investors, the icu- 
lars of which may be read on the third page of the cover 
of the current issue. 
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PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 








‘*DR. FATRBAIRN’S book must be pronounced the most powerful 
defensive statement of the Christian faith that has recently appeared.” 
Jon WintTHROP PLATNER in Zhe Atlantic Monthly. 


SECOND EDITION 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


By ANDREW MARTN FAIRBAIRN, D.D., LL.D. 


Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford ; Author of *‘ Studies in 
the Philosophy of Religion,’’ ‘* Christ in Modern Theology,” etc. 


583 pp., 8vo, gilt tops, cloth, $3.50 net; (postage 24 cts.) 


“ Stron 


“Dr. Fairbairn’s arguments are not in- 
full enk 


tended, nor are they presented in a form, to 
appeal to a limited class of readers. His book 


and satisfying. . .. Especially ' 

and satisfactory is the statement 

of the ethical difficulties which arise from a ' 

consideration of the responsibility of God for ' should be in every one’s hands. It is a mag- 
alife in which evil is a persistent element. | nificent as well as successful effort to set fort. 

. . There has been in our day no better the place of religion in the history of man- 
armory of weapons for faith, no clearer state- kind.”—The Churchman. 


met pe Soe panties elements of the Christian ee 
ee et a Se BS See ee Fairbairn puts himself through its’ publica- 


sree wiek."—Congrepationalist. tion easily at the head of the theologians that 
use the English language.”—The Interior. 


“A massive and brilliant yi for the his- 
toric faith of the church.”— Outlook. 


ALSO JUST READY 


By the Late Dr. C. C. EVERETT, Dean of the Harvard Divinity School. 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ELEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS FAITH 


By the late Dr. CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT. Issued under the supervision of Dr. 
Edward Hale, for a Committee of the Faculty of Divinity of Harvard University. 


Cloth, 8vo, $1.25 net. (Postage 9 cts. 
By HENRY CHURCHILL KING of Oberlin Theological Seminary. 
THEOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


By HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Author of “Reconstruction in Theology,” etc. 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.25 net. (Postage 11 cts.) 


TO BE ISSUED EARLY IN OCTOBER 


By JOSEPH LEE, Vice-President of Mass. Civic League. 
CONSTRUCTIVE AND PREVENTIVE PHILANTHROPY 


The second volume of the series on “ American Philanthropy of the Nineteenth 
Century,” edited by HERBERT S. Brown, in which Commissioner Foiks’ “ The Care 
of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children” ($1.00 me/) was the first to appear. 











Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


Send for the new announcement list of 


THe Macmit_tan Company, © New véxn’= 
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Here’s The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. 


The One Piece Construction is an important fea- 


ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 


not a separate casting, but is a part of the main boiler. 


The 


entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely ‘no joints 


or water connections to leak or burn out. 


The central water 


cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 


Especial Attention is called to the very large amount 


of heating surface directly exposed to the fire. 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood 


WEIR STOVE Co., Taunton, Mass, 


Makers o 
the ~- Glenwood Ranges. 





1860 —— THE 1903 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - 


President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WIL panes, ‘ Pres, Chem, Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PL ——_ Leather 


CLARENCE H. Pres Title Guarantee 


and Trust Co 


Active and successtul Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets, over - « ° e 
Insurance in Force, over ~ 


$8,000,000 
$40,000,000 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of atin. Payable in advance: 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Ginate copies over six months old twenty-five cents. P 
te an —— Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a yearextra. 
hg for the mge fe of an address should be received one 
week before vhan to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 





one year, 





_ READING NOTICES 


OW CAN THEY DO IT¢ 


The Actual Business College of Pittsburg, Pa., which was 
founded in 1880, is awarding Free Scholarships for Home 
Study in bookkeeping and kindred subjects to wortny. am- 
bitious applicants. Graduates of this Free Home College 
Course of Business Training are most enthusiastic in their 
praise of its excellence. The founders of The Actual Busi- 
ness College, Messrs. M. G. and J. A. Conner, would be glad 


to have our readers investigate for themselves the genuine- 
ness of the offer extended to them and write to the follow- 
ing graduates of this Free Home College Course: O. L. 
Sharp, Everest, Kansas ; A. O. Sncerete, urraysville, Pa. ; 
Chester E. Hunt, Knoxville, Tenn,; E. J. Hayes, Keene, 
N. H. 


G. A. R. VETERANS IN WASHINGTON. 


The annual Encampments of the Veterans are conclaves 
climaxing every other kind of a convention both in interest 
and in vastness, and always a city is chosen which shall have 
ample provision for the entertainment and care of the dele- 
gates. Washington, the nation’s capital, was chosen for 
this year’s meeting and no finer place could have been 
selected. Tne broad avenues are fine for the parades—the 
public buildings and Capitol are the mecca for the sight- 
seers, and the close proximity of Washington to the famous 
battlefields make it the ideal meeting 7 for the G. 4. R. 
The New Jersey Central or Royal Blue Route to Wash- 
ington is itself famous, and the serv ce to W gton from 
New York and New England points or from Scranton or 
Wilkcsbarre regions is superb Fast and frequent trains are 
run and the country traversed is not only a po ee but 
interesting as well. Low rates have been arranged for this 
event, which takes place October 6th to 11th, 1902, and if you 
are interested in the Encampment and intend visiting Wi Wash- 
ington drop a Cc. M. 


to G. P. A., New Jersey 
Central, Dept. 1, New York, for a ‘Guide replete with in- 


formation and } algal ty 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


The Great Solvent and Eliminator of 
URIC ACID and other POISONS 


Doubly Efficient in Rheumatism and Cout, and an 
Important Corrective of Digestive Failures. 


John V. Shoemaker, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in 
the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, etc.,in the New York Medical Journal of July 22, 
1899: “The BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is doubly efficient in rheumatism and gout. 
It dissolves : ™ uric acid and phosphatic sediments, as well as 
other products difficult of elimination, while at the same time it exerts a moderately stimulant effect 
upon the renal cells, and thereby facilitates the swift removal of insoluble materials from the 
body. Without such action insoluble substances will precipitate in the kidneys and bladder. The 
intense suffering produced by stone, together with consecutive pyelitis and cystitis, are avoided by 
prompt elimination. Unquestionably, although the speedy removal of uric acid and other pro- 
— —— yoo change is of conspicuous beset, et oe prevent their formation is a ser- 
vice still more important. This service is perform y the 
when it corrects those digestive failures which are re- BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
sponsible for the production of deleterious materials.” 

James L. Cabell, M. D., A. M., LL. D., Formerly Professor of Physiology and Surgery 
in the Medical Department of the University of V: eee, oe ho wre of ad agence’ see of 
Health says: in Uric Acid thesis is a well-known 
therapeutic BUFFALO LITHIA WATER resource. It should be recognized by the 
profession as an article of Materia Medica.’’ 

Dr. Chas. G. Hill, Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, Baltimore Medical College, 
Baltimore, Md. ‘‘In many forms of nervous exhaustion, accompanying an excess of urates and 
phosphates, it is invaluable.’’ 

Dr. J. T. DeBlanchard, Professor Montreal Clinic, SM., SN., V. U.: “Thave used 


FFALO LITHIA in most obstinate cases of Chronic Inflammation of the 
Bladder, in Stone of the Bladder, in Uric Acid Gravel, with 





the most efficacious results.”’ 


LITHIA WATER is for sale by grocers and druggists generdlly. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRCINIA. 


‘COATES Clippers. ¢ | HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade 





As much a toilet necessity asa Y Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 














comb ors cure. Che our wv ing the home. It includes a full line of 
s air. ip e ac °o 
usband’s neck. Husband i Our Standard for the 
ayn board. secs g | Eddy Refrigerators por ccster ceatcy. 
they’re good for years. +4 Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
; cAsk Hardware Dealers for § Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
t ee ou or ‘send for fiiustrated Cir- YS Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
; COATES CLIPPER CO., Worcest y tieonmntan, tae and Sick-Room eal 
. 1 — | wiesitrgocarstaly, Racked and delivered free at station 
i . iy receive 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, prompt and careful attention. 
: LEWIS & CONGER 
BOSTON. & , 
> ' : 130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. dist St., 
r SARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. | Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 
t 
8 
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AYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Oook, 
Rev. Chas. M, Sheldon 
Rev. F B, Meyer, 
Dr, Theo, L, Onyler, 
Dr. Francis E. Clark. 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony | Comstock, 
“ Pansy,” 
Pranoces E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
Eminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others. 
SYLVANUS STALL, D.D 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. © 3m er 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Sught to Know. 


Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 





Vir Publishing Co., %% ea! Estate Trust Building, 





The luxury of being 
clean is not realized 
until you use Ivory 
Soap. You need not 
fear alKali, or other 
injurious ingredi- 
ents found in many 
soaps. Ivory Soap 
is made of nothing 
but pure materials, 
combined to make 
a soap that will 
clean and rinse 
quickly, thoroughly 
and satisfactorily. 








SHAVING STICK 


WILLIAMS 


THE ACME OF LUXURY 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all “Druggists 
The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 








Reg. Trade-Mark 


New and Beautiful 


FLANNELS 


by the Yard. 


‘THis season we offer a wider assortment, 
than ever of new and beautiful Flan- 

nels in novel designs and colorings, suitable 

for Waists, House Gowns, Kimonos, etc. 


Plain and Fancy Scotch Flannels 
(half wool), width 30 inches, 50c. to 75c yard. 


French Printed Fianne!s 
(all wool), width 27 inches. 75c. yard. 


French Novelty Flanneils 
(all wool). width 27 inches, 75c. and 85c. yard. 


Fancy Scotch Flannels 
(haif wool), width 30 inches, $1.00 yard. 


Fancy Saxony Flannels 


oy wool), fancy stri 
inches, $1.00 and $1.25 


Mail Orders Have pro Attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
14 West 234 St., New York. 


=} all white, width 
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Survey of the World 


The political campaign 
has been enlivened by 
the refusal of Speaker 
Henderson to accept a renomination in 
his Congressional district, and by the 
President’s statement of his views con- 
cerning a revision of the tariff with spe- 
cial reference to the duties affecting the 
products of Trusts. The Speaker had 
been nominated for the eleventh time, 
and by acclamation, by the Republicans 
of the Third Iowa District. His letter 
to the Notification Committee was pub- 
lished on the 17th inst. In it he said* 


“Since my return to the district I have 
made a careful study as to the sentiment in 
the district and the State; and I believe there 
is no little sentiment, and a growing senti- 
ment, among Republicans, that I do not truly 
represent their views on the tariff question. 
Believing this condition to exist, and knowing 
that I do not agree with many of my people 
that Trusts, to which I am and have been 
opposed, can be cured, or the people bene- 
fited, by free trade in whole or in part, I 
must decline to accept the nomination so gen- 
erously and enthusiastically made.” 


Trusts and the 
Tariff in Politics 


In an address to the Republicans of his 
district, issued on the same date, he set 
forth at length his opinions as to the re- 
straint of Trusts. For three years, he 
said, he had “ advocated giving control 
of Trusts to Congress,” believing that in 
no other way they could be subjected to 
proper supervision. The Democrats, he 
continued, proposed to put “ everything 
in the free list ” and “ to slaughter every 
interest in the United States, whether 
capital or labor, in a wild and blind ef- 
fort to provide a remedy for Trusts,” but 
he believed there would be very little de- 
mand for tariff changes if combinations 
could be regulated and controlled. He 


denied that the Iowa Republican ‘plat- 
form pointed toward free trade: 


“For my part, if any great interest in this 
country is prospering through protective poli- 
cies or any other legislation and is using 
its advantage, growth and prosperity to 
plunder the American people, I, for one, am 
ready to strike it by whatever legal means 
we may be able to adopt, provided that in so 
doing we do not hurt innocent interests. I 
am not prepared to strike down and destroy 
American combinations and let foreign com- 
binations come in and do the work; but I 
would like-to control our own corporations 
so that there could be fair play among the 
American people. While I have been against 
a general revision of the tariff, I have never 
been opposed to making needed changes, and 
I am not now. I must say, and emphatically, 
that I do not believe that a single schedule of 
the Dingley tariff law can be so amended as 
to relieve the people from the oppression of 
Trusts or combinations of capital, and that 
such action may involve the retarding of our 
expanding commerce and the getting and hold- 
ing of foreign markets.” 


The Speaker’s withdrawal caused much 
surprise. He was urged by the Presi- 
dent and others to reconsider his deci- 
sion, but at last reports he had not been 
moved by these appeals. Some who re- 
gard his published reasons as insufficient 
have said that he dreaded a campaign in 
which his opponents intended to make 
sharp personal attacks upon: him, and 
that he did not feel confident of a re- 
election to the Speakership next year. 
Reports from his district show, however, 
that many Republicans there earnestly 
desire tariff revision with respect to the 
products of Trusts and that on this ac- 
count the nomination of ex-Gov. Horace 
Boies as his opponent promised to make 
the issue of the election doubtful. The 
2271 
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action of the Speaker is regarded by the 
press throughout the country as a step 
of much political significance that gives 
the Trust-tariff question great promi- 
nence in the campaign. 


a 


The President began 
his long tour through 
the Middle West on the 
19th, and it was expected that in his 
speeches he would express his opinions 
concerning the tariff problem as related 
to the Trusts. Before his departure 
from Oyster Bay he held a conference 
there with Senators Hanna, Spooner, 
Lodge, Aldrich and Allison, and Post- 
master-General Payne, for an _ inter- 
change of views as to the treatment of 
prominent topics in the addresses to be 
made. Arriving at Cincinnati on the 
20th, he was received with great enthusi- 
asm. That evening, in the Music Hall 
and before a great audience he satisfied 
the general expectation by making a 
speech devoted wholly to the Trust and 
tariff questions, opposing the views of 
those who hold that a revision of the du- 
ties affecting Trust products would be a 
remedy for some of the Trust evils as to 
which complaint is made. The new con- 
ditions, he said, had “ produced both 
good and bad:” 


The President’s 
Tariff Speech 


“We cannot get rid of then—even if it 
were not undesirable to get rid of them— 
and our instant duty is to try to accommodate 
our social, economic and legislative life to 
them, and to frame a system of law and con- 
duct under which we shall get out of them 
the utmost possible benefit and the least 
amount of harm. It is foolish to pride our- 
selves on our marvelous progress and pros- 
perity, upon our commanding position in the 
international world, and at the same time 
have nothing but denunciation for the men 
to whose commanding business ability we in 
part owe this very progress and prosperity 
and this commanding position. . . . In 
dealing with the big corporations we intend to 
proceed not by revolution, but by evolution. 
We wish to face the facts, declining to have 
our vision blinded either by the folly of those 
who say there are no evils or by the more 
dangerous folly of those who either see, or 
make believe that they see, nothing but evil 
in all the existing system, and who, if given 
their way, would destroy the evil by the sim- 
ple process of bringing ruin and disaster to 
the whole country.” 
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We cannot, he said, afford to tolerate any 
proposal of action that would strike at 
the Trusts only by striking at the gen- 
eral well-being. If we are to repeal the 
tariff duties which affect Trusts we must 
first define Trusts. Some of the big cor- 
porations do well and others do ill; 
both classes should not be attacked by 
legislation. In very few cases does a so- 
called Trust really monopolize the mar- 
ket. If the tariff affecting a Trust 
should be removed, the Trust’s smaller 
competitors, being weaker, would suffer 
more. The interests of the employes 
should also be considered. The prod- 
ucts of some Trusts are not protected— 
those of the Standard Oil Company, for 
example, and of “ the corporations which 
control the anthracite coal output ”—and 
such corporations would not be affected 
directly by tariff changes: 


“The real evils connected with the Trusts 
cannot be remedied by any change in the 
tariff laws. The Trusts can be damaged by 
depriving them of the benefits of a protective 
tariff only on condition of damaging all their 
smaller competitors and all the wage workers 
employed in the industry. I am not now con- 
sidering whether or not, on grounds totally 
unconnected with the Trusts, it would be well 
to lower the duties on various schedules, either 
by direct legislation or by legislation or 
treaties designed to secure reciprocal advan- 
tages from the nations with which we trade. 
My point is that changes in the tariff would 
have little appreciable effect on the Trusts, 
save as these shared in the general harm or 
good proceeding from such changes. No tariff 
change would help one of our smaller corpora- 
tions, or one of our private individuals in 
business, still less one of our wage workers, as 
against a large corporation in the same busi- 
ness. On the contrary, if it bore heavily on 
the large corporation it would inevitably be 
felt still more by that corporation’s weaker 
rivals, while any injurious result would of 
necessity be shared by both the employer and 
the employed in the business concerned. The 
immediate introduction of substantial free 
trade in all articles manufactured by Trusts— 
that is, by the largest and most successful 
corporations—would not affect some of the 
most powerful of our business combinations in 
the least, save by the damage done to the 
general business welfare of the country ; others 
would undoubtedly be seriously affected, but 
much less so than their weaker rivals; while 
the loss would be divided between the capi- 
talists and the laborers; and after the years 
of panic and distress had been lived through, 
and some return of prosperity had occurred, 
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even tho all were on a lower plane of pros- 
perity than before, the relative difference be- 
tween the Trusts would remain as marked as 
ever.” 

The President then repeated the sub- 
stance of his recent speeches in favor of 
placing all corporations under the con- 
trol and supervision of Congress by Con- 
stitutional amendment, admitting that 
the process of amending the Constitution 
is a slow one, and saying that in his opin- 
ion much could be done by law under 
the Constitution as it stands. 


a 


Republican conventions 
were held in Connecticut, 
New Hampshire and Ala- 
bama last week. The three platforms 
call for the nomination and election of 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1904, but in Alabama 
the convention was almost evenly di- 
vided (158 to 146) on this question, ow- 
ing, it is said, to the recent removal of 
District Attorney Vaughn, who was 
chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee. In Connecticut the temporary 
chairman was Senator Orville H. Platt, 
who said that “ tariff revision should be 
attempted only when it will not seriously 
disturb the business of the country,” and 
promised that the work would be done 
by the Republicans when the need of it 
should be apparent. Abiram Chamber- 
lain, of Meriden, was nominated for 
Governor. The passages in the platform 
relating to Trusts and tariff revision are 
as follows: 


State Political 
Conventions 


“We oppose a general revision of the tariff 
at this time as both inopportune and unneces- 
sary. If in any schedule import duties are 
found that have been notoriously perverted 
from their true purpose to the inordinate en- 
richment of corporations, monopolistic in fact 
or in tendency, we look to a Republican Con- 
gress to apply in its wisdom the needed cor- 
rective without impairing the principle of pro- 
tection.—We believe that great aggregations 
of capital, commonly called Trusts, while nec- 
essary for the economic conduct of large busi- 
ness and commercial enterprises, should be 
subject to such supervision, State or National, 
as will safeguard public and private interests.” 


Some Democrats in the State rejoice be- 
cause the Republican candidate for Con- 
gressman-at-Large is an agent of. the 
Beef Trust. In New Hampshire those 
favoring high license and local option, as 
against the prohibitory law, were suc- 


cessful, the platform saying that the law 
should be changed, and calling for legis- 
lation that “will more effectually pro- 
mote temperance.”—The Democrats of 
Massachusetts in their convention by a 
large majority defeated the attempt of 
Mr. George Fred Williams, the Bryanite 
leader and chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, to procure an indorsement of 
the Kansas City platform and candidate. 
A platform to which the Hon. Josiah 
Quincy had given his attention, in the 
interest of Col. William A. Gaston, was 
preferred by the convention, and Colonel 
Gaston was nominated for Governor. 
The Democrats of Washington stand by 
the Kansas City platform and demand 
the complete exclusion of Chinese from 
all American territory. 


os 


_— No change has taken place 


in the attitude of the strik- 
ing anthracite miners and 
their employers. The daily output of 
coal at the mines increases slowly. At 
last reports it was about 30,000 tons, and 
the output for last week is said to have 
been 154,000; but the greater part of this 
comes from washeries, of which there 
are 29 in operation. The number of cer- 
tificated miners employed in the 28 col- 
lieries where work is going on is very 
small. The retail price of anthracite is 
$11 in New York and $12 in Boston. At 
Scranton the Llewellyn Company gave 
notice last week that it would grant the 
miners’ demand for an eight-hour day, 
an incredse of wages and other conces- 
sions; but the miners did not return to 
work, deciding that they must wait for 
similar action by all the companies. In 
some places the school children have 
gone on strike, demanding the exclusion 
of some pupil who is the child of a non- 
union miner, or declining to be taught 
by a relative of a boycotted workman. 
Such a strike was started in a Scranton 
school because non-union coal was used 
in the building. President Mitchell, ad- 
dressing a large meeting of miners in 
that city, earnestly warned them to re- 
frain from violence or disorder. “ If this 
strike cannot be won by honorable 
means,” he added, “I say a thousand 
times it is better to lose it.”—Judge Mc- 
Pherson, of the Federal court, has 
granted at Omaha an injunction restrain- 
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ing the striking machinists of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company from main- 
taining pickets near the railroad shops. 
Five men have been arrested there for 
killing Earl Caldwell, a strike-breaking 
workman.—A strike of the employes of 
the Hudson Valley trolley railway com- 
pany, which has 100 miles of road in 
the region between Troy and Lake 
George, has been marked by so much 
violence that it has been possible to move 
cars only with the aid of the militia. At- 
tempts to burn bridges and to destroy 
power houses with dynamite have been 
made. The company’s franchise in one 
of the towns on its route has been taken 
away. The application of the company 
for an injunction was granted on the 
20th by Judge Houghton, of the New 
York Supreme Court. 


al 


There has just been published 
an important message sent 
by Secretary Hay from Washington, Au- 
gust 11th, to the American Ambassadors 
and Ministers in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, Italy, Austria and 


Roumania 


Turkey to be read by them to the repre- 
sentative of the Government to which 
they are respectively accredited—to the 
parties, that is, to the Berlin Treaty of 
1878 who created the independent Bal- 
kan States. The purpose of the docu- 
ment is both to protect the Jews who are 
cruelly oppressed in Roumania and to 
avert from the United States a horde of 
undesirable immigrants driyen from the 
country by this oppression. Mr. Hay’s 
letter declares that the United States has 
always welcomed the voluntary immigra- 
tion of all aliens who are fitted to become 
merged in the body politic of this land; 
but the pauper, the criminal and the con- 
tagiously or incurably diseased are ex- 
cluded when they are likelyto be a source 
of danger or a burden upon the commu- 
nity. The purpose of this generous treat- 
ment of the immigrant is to benefit us 
and him alike, but it is not to afford an- 
other State a field upon which to cast its 
own objectionable elements. The condi- 
tion of the 400,000 Jews in Roumania 
has long caused grave concern to the 
United States. As long ago as in 1872 
this country protested against the op- 
pression of these Jews under Turkish 
rule, The Treaty of Berlin it was sup- 
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posed would cure this wrong by the pro- 
visions of its forty-fourth article, which 
prescribed that “ in Roumania the differ- 
ence of religious creeds and confessions 
shall not be alleged against any person 
as a ground for exclusion or incapacity 
in matters relating to the enjoyment of 
civil and political rights, admission to 
public employments, functions and hon- 
ors, or the exercise of the various profes- 
sions and industries in any locality what- 
soever.” These prescriptions, however, 
have, in the lapse of time, been rendered 
nugatory as regards the native Jews of 
Roumania. Apart from the political dis- 
abilities of the Jews in that country, and 
their exclusion from the liberal profes- 
sions, they are denied the inherent rights 
of man as a breadwinner in the ways of 
agriculture and trade. They are pro- 
hibited from owning land or from culti- 
vating it as common laborers; they are 
debarred from residing in the rural dis- 
tricts, and many branches of petty trade 
and manual! production are closed to them 
in the cities. They have become reduced 
to a state of wretched misery. The ex- 
perience of the United States shows that 
the Jews possess in a high degree the 
qualities of good citizenhood. No class 
of immigrants is more welcome to our 
shores when coming equipped in mind 
and body, but when they come as out- 
casts, made doubly paupers by physical 
and mental oppression in their native 
iand, their migration lacks the essential 
conditions which make alien immigration 
either acceptable or beneficial. Many of 
these Roumanian Jews are forced to quit 
their native country, and the United 
States is almost the only refuge left to 
them. They come hither unfitted by the 
conditions of their exile to take part in 
the new life of this land and they are ob- 
jects of charity for a long time. There- 
fore the right of remonstance against 
the acts of the Roumanian Government is 
fairly established in favor of this Gov- 
ernment. This Government cannot be a 
tacit party to what it regards as an in- 
ternational wrong. It is constrained to 
protest against the treatment to which 
the Jews of Roumania are subjected. 
The United States is not a signatory to 
the Treaty of Berlin, and cannot, there- 
fore, appeal authoritatively to the stipu- 
lations of that treaty, but it does earnest- 
ly appeal to the principles consigned 
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therein, because they are the principles 
of international law and eternal justice. 
—This letter, which we have given in 
abridged form, has naturally aroused a 
good deal of comment in European cap- 
itals. Already the British Foreign Of- 
fice has announced that His Majesty’s 
Government has communicated with all 
the signatory Powers of the Berlin 
Treaty with a view to discovering their 
attitude toward the letter of Secretary 
Hay. The British authorities at least 
are in full accord with the contentions of 
that document. So far no other country 
has replied officially to Washington, but 
in general the expressions in the Euro- 
pean press seem to be favorable to the 
position assumed by this Government. 
The anti-Semite papers of Germany 
treat the note as an impertinence coming 
as it does from a country which main- 
tains the Monroe Doctrine at home. 
Many of the other journals, however, ex- 
press regret that the German Govern- 
ment should have awaited an appeal 
from another country before moving in 
a matter of OT, humanity. 


Of our three southern sis- 
ter republics where revolu- 
tions are in progress, Colombia now 
holds the center of the stage. The 
United States cruiser “ Cincinnati” has 
already arrived at Colon, and the “ Wis- 
consin’”’ is at Panama, while the “ Pan- 
ther ” has sailed with marines for Colon 
and the “San Francisco” has been or- 
dered to prepare to proceed to Porto 
Rico. There are also smaller United 
States ships in Colombian waters. The 
rebels are converging along the route of 
the Isthmian Railroad, which the United 
States is bound by treaty rights to keep 
open in time of peace and war. The dan- 
ger is that either one of the contending 
factions will try to seize the road, which 
would be of incalculable strategic impor- 
tance, and thus prevent trans-Isthmian 
traffic. At first the Government forces at- 
tempted to stop every train and search it 
to see that no insurgents were aboard, but 
Commander McLean has protested against 
this. He ordered one train with a hun- 
dred marines and a Colt gun to proceed 
back and. forth across the Isthmus. The 
other trains are guarded also by Ameri- 
can marines. A proclamation has been 
sent to both parties that the railroad must 
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not be touched. Still the Colombian 
Government troops threaten, as do also 
the insurgents, who can generally be seen 
from the car windows along the middle 
of the route. The United States is ready 
to send 1,000 marines to Colombia if the 
situation demands it. This is interpreted 
to mean that the United States is deter- 
mined to keep intact the Isthmian Rail- 
road, which it will take over when it 
starts building the canal. In Venezuela 
the report of the Government victory 
that was cabled to this country by Presi- 
dent Castro’s private secretary last week 
turns out to be untrue. The insurgents 
were the victors. General Castro, how- 
ever, has retreated from his camp at Oc- 
umare, where he was last week, and has 
succeeded in joining his force of 3,600 
men with the army commanded by his 
War Minister, General Garrido, consist- 
ing of 2,500 men. Altho the rebels 
promptly moved into Ocumare, this 
junction of General Castro’s is thought 
to make him impregnable for the imme- 
diate future, as General Matos, the revo- 
lutionary leader, has not much ammuni- 
tion and would hardly risk a fight with 
6,000 rebels until his powder and shot ar- 
rive. General Matos has issued a proc- 
lamation saying that he will under no 
circumstances, as was reported in Ber- 
lin, “ farm out” the finances of Vene- 
zuela to a foreign syndicate to be admin- 
istered as Egypt is administered. At 
Haiti there is a certain lull in the revolu- 
tionary excitement, altho the provisional 
government sustained a severe defeat on 
the 8th, when General Nord with 3,000 
men was defeated by the rebels and lost 
all his guns and ammunition. The 
Chamber of Deputies has adjourned 
after having elected only four out of the 
thirty-nine members of the Senate, 
which when completed will with the con- 
currence of the lower house elect a Presi- 
dent to succeed General Sam. This, of 
course, complicates ris political situation. 


The long drought in Aus- 
tralia has caused a large 
amount of suffering in these 
colonies. The States of Victoria and 
South Australia feel the distress most 
keenly, whereas in Western Australia the 
product of the gold mines offsets the 
agricultural loss, and in New South 
Wales the recent three million loan is 
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affording temporary, but only tempo- 
rary, relief. Prices of all the necessaries 
of life have advanced and employment is 
correspondingly hard to get. Recently a 
mass meeting of women was held in the 
Trades’ Hall at Adelaide who demanded 
that the Government should supply their 
husbands with labor, and in Melbourne 
the same cry of the unemployed is every- 
where heard. Delegations of working- 
men in the last named city are constantly 
besieging the Government with appeals 
for State aid in one form or another. As 
a consequence of these conditions there 
is a continuous stream of emigration 
from Australia to South Africa; and as 
emigrants to South Africa are required 
to show the possession of $500 or to 
prove that they have a position already 
secured, the loss to Australia from this 
exodus is considerable. From Victoria 
alone more than a thousand adults have 
emigrated within the last four months. 
The drain on the State from this source 
is estimated at $750,000. The different 
States of Australia have been living be- 
yond their means and the cry now is for 
retrenchment. 
ed 


Twice within a few days, 
first at Ajaccio, Corsica, and 
later at Bizerta, Tunis, the 
French Minister of Marine, M. Pelletan, 
delivered himself of sentiments likely, in 
so far as they were taken seriously, to 
cause trouble in the foreign relations of 
his country. On the evening of Sep- 
tember 15th, at an entertainment of the 
municipality at Bizerta, he said in part: 


Pelletan’s 
Indiscretion 


“We do not say we want to make the 
Mediterranean a French lake. We have been 
cured of the dreams of the great man who 
wished us to dominate the world. But part 
of the Mediterranean is French and will re- 
main French. With this powerful rampart, 
so well situated for defense and also for at- 
tack, and with Corsica and Toulon, we. can 
hold the open door between the two halves of 
the Mediterranean, in spite of Malta and 
Gibraltar. Certainly I do not desire a con- 
flict of peoples, against England any more 
than against Italy, but as we do not know 
what others are doing it is part of our duty 
to prepare for the Holy War, for the French 
Fatherland against its enemies, whoever they 
may be. I am convinced, thanks to the fellow- 
workers with whom I am surrounded, that 
we can face every eventuality. 
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“ Security hardly exists any more for the 
civilized world. At the end of the nine- 
teenth century, after the defeat of France 
by the barbarism of old Germany, we saw 
an offensive return of the law of brute 
force. The whole world seemed to be domi- 
nated by the maxim, ‘ Might before right.’ 
We must then devote all our efforts to keep- 
ing intact that focus of justice and light— 
French genius.” 


The speech, when reported in Paris, 
caused no little alarm to the Government. 
M. Delcassé, the Foreign Minister, was 
especially vexed at the allusions to Italy 
just at the time when France was en- 
deavoring to establish more intimate re- 
lations with that country. Later, at a 
political banquet given at Matha Sep- 
tember 21st, the Premier, M. Combes, did 
what he could to counteract the disagree- 
able impression produced by M. Pelle- 
tan’s words. M. Combes declared that 
the utterances of an individual Minister 
delivered in the enthusiasm of a banquet 
were in nowise to be accepted as the 
voice of the Government, and he depre- 
cated any such interpretation of the re- 
cent speeches. Only the Premier himself 
could speak authoritatively for the Gov- 
ernment. He averred that the policy of 
France was to strengthen the existing 
good relations with all foreign countries. 
Public sentiment in Germany and else- 
where does not regard M. Pelletan’s re- 
marks very seriously. The German pa- 
pers compare them with Boulanger’s 
tirade, call them “ champagne talk,” and 
otherwise dismiss the affair as insignifi- 


cant. 
Fa 


There has been much in 
the newspapers recently in 
regard to the new commer- 
cial treaty between Great Britain and 
China, Sir J. Mackay’s treaty as it is 
called from the English negotiator, and 
more particularly in regard to Article 8, 
which has to do with the abolishing of 
the likin tax. We reproduce here the 
more important sections of that article 
as it stood in the draft treaty and as it 
stands, we have reason to believe, in the 
treaty as signed: 

2. The British Government agree that for- 
eign goods on importation, in addition to the 
effective 5 per cent. import duty as provided 
for in the Protocol of 1901, shall pay a special 
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surtax equivalent to one-and-a-half times the 
said duty to compensate for the abolition of 
likin, of transit dues in lieu of Likin, and of 
all other taxation on foreign goods and in 
consideration of the other reforms provided 
for in this article; but this provision shall not 
impair the right of China to tax salt, native 
opium, and native produce as provided for in 
Sections 3, 5, 6 and 8. The same amount of 
surtax shall be levied on goods imported into 
China across land frontiers as on goods enter- 
ing China by sea. 

4. Foreign opium duty and present likin— 
which latter will now become a surtax in lieu 
of ikin—shall remain as at present. 

5. The British Government have no inten- 
tion whatever of interfering with China’s 
right to tax native opium, but it is essential 
to declare that, in her arrangements for levy- 
ing such taxation, China will not subject other 
goods to taxation, delay, or stoppage. 

6. Likin on salt is hereby abolished, and 
the amount of said likin and of other taxes and 
contributions shall be added to the salt duty, 
which shall be collected at place of production 
or at first station after entering the province 
where it is to be consumed. 

7. The Chinese Government may recast the 
foreign export tariff with specific duties, as 
far as practicable, on a scale not exceeding 
5 per cent. ad valorem; but existing export 
duties shall not be raised until at least six 
months’ notice has been given. 

In cases where existing export duties are 
above 5 per cent. they shall be reduced to not 
more than that rate. 

8. The abolition of the iikin system in China 
and the abandonment of all other kinds of 
internal taxation on foreign goods imported 
and on exports will diminish the revenue ma- 
terially. The surtax on foreign imports and 
exports and on coastwise exports is intended 
to compensate in a measure for this loss of 
revenue, but there remains the loss of likin 
revenue on internal trade to be met, and it 
is therefore agreed that the Chinese Govern- 
ment is at liberty to impose a consumption tax 
on articles of Chinese origin not intended for 
export. 

This tax shall be levied only at places of 
consumption and not on goods while in transit, 
and the Chinese Government solemnly under- 
take that the arrangements which they may 
make for its collection shall in no way inter- 
fere with foreign goods or native goods for 
export. The fact of goods being of foreign 
origin shall of itself free them from all taxa- 
tion, delay, or stoppage after having passed the 
custom house. 

China is at liberty to fix the amount of this 
(consumption) duty, which may vary accord- 
ing to nature of the merchandise concerned. 
As mentioned in Section 3, the consumption 
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tax is not to be levied within foreign settle- 
ments or concessions. 

12. The Chinese Government agrees to open 
to foreign trade on the same footing as the 
places opened to foreign trade by the treaties 
of Nanking and Tien-tsin the following places, 
namely—Ch’angsha in Hunan, Wanhsien in 
Szechuen, Nganking in Anhui, Waichow in 
Kuangtung, and Kongmoon in Kuangtung. 

Foreigners residing in these open ports are 
to observe the municipal regulations and police 
regulations on the same footing as Chinese 
residents, and they are not to be entitled to es- 
tablish municipalities and police of their own 
within the limits of these treaty ports except 
with the consent of the Chinese authorities. 

If this article as a whole is not accepted by 
the British Government and the other Treaty 
Powers, they shall not have the right to de- 
mand the opening of these ports—with the ex- 
ception of Kongmoon, which is provided for 
in Article X. 

13. Subject to the provisions of Section 14, 
the arrangements provided for in this article 
are to come into force on January Ist, 1904. 

By that date all Jikin barriers shall be re- 
moved and officials employed in the collection 
of taxes and dues prohibited by this treaty 
shall be removed from their posts, 

14. The condition on which the Chinese 
Government enter into the present engagement 
is that all powers entitled to most-favored-na- 
tion treatment in China enter into the same 
engagements as Great Britain with regard to 
the payment of surtaxes and other obligations 
imposed by this article on his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

The conditions on which his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment enter into the present engagements 
are: 

(1) That all powers who are now or who 
may hereafter become entitled to most-favored- 
nation treatment in China enter into the same 
engagements ; 

(2) And that their assent is neither directly 
nor indirectly made dependent on the granting 
by China of any political concession, or of 
any exclusive commercial concession. 


By a recent act, or 
rather failure to act, 
on the part of the 
Upper House of the Prussian Parlia- 
ment, it has been officially determined 
that the liberal tendency of theological 
research is to be recognized and repre- 
sented at the universities of that king- 
dom, even if its teachings are not in har- 
mony with the official confessional status 
of the Church. This closes a vigorous 
discussion that has been carried on in 
the Parliament and in both the religious 
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and the secular press of Germany for 
several months. The intense feeling on 
the part of the conservative Church at 
large against the neologies and anti-con- 
fessional views of a number of univer- 
sity teachers found its expression in a 
proposition of Baron von Durant, a 
member of the Upper Chamber, demand- 
ing that the Government allow at the 
universities only such theological teach- 
ing as is consistent with the confession 
of the Church. Against this refusal to 
recognize or admit the liberal Richtung, 
even such conservative members of the 
House as Dr. Barkhausen, the head of 
the Royal Consistory of Prussia, and the 
famous court preacher, Dryander, stood 
opposed, not on the ground that they ap- 
proved of the destructive teachings of 
the university men, but in the interests 
of independent scholarship. It was an 
open secret that the movement was pri- 
marily directed against Harnack. The 
Government took no official notice of the 
agitation, but the bestowal of the order 
pour la mérite on the brilliant Berlin sa- 
vant, the highest decoration ever given 
to representatives of learning, and the 
special honors bestowed upon Delitzsch, 
whose “ Babel und Bibel” was also an 
object of attack, plainly indicated that 
those in authority would not lend their 
support to a policy aiming to crush out 
either the liberal or the conservative 
school in the universities. That the 
Government is just as determined to 
meet the wants of the conservatives was 
made evident by the appointment of 
Koenig to Bonn, against the wishes of 
the faculty. The Baron von Durant, 
however, insisted upon a consideration 
of his proposal by the Upper House in 
Berlin, and a long debate ended in a re- 
jection of the proposition by an over- 
whelming majority. Prussia has there- 
by signalized its purpose to remain true 
to its historic policy of impartiality be- 
tween the two opposing theological 
schools at the universities. Decades ago 
the Government, which would not allow 
the Radicals and Rationalists, Bret- 
schneider and Gesenius, to be driven 
from Halle, appointed as a counteragent 
the Evangelical Tholuck. Only a few 
years ago the Prussian Government 
called from the headquarters of ortho- 
doxy at Erlangen a gifted man in the 
person of Seeberg, to Berlin, as a repre- 
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sentative of a theology different from 
that taught by Pfleiderer and Kaftan 
and Harnack ; but now it will not, on the 
other hand, allow the Conservatives to 
trespass on the territory of the Liberals. 
As far as the Government is concerned 
the matter is now ended, but the discus- 
sion in the public press still continues 
vigorously. 
Pad 

The Boxer Or some time reports have 
been coming from China in 
regard to growing disturb- 
ances among the Boxers of Sze-Chuen 
Province, and at last these disturbances 
have assumed proportions that forebode 
a movement like that of 1900. The trou- 
bles began as far back as May, and on 
July 30th Mr. Conger addressed a pro- 
test to the Chinese Foreign Office, stat- 
ing that Dr. Canright, an American mis- 
sionary in the province, had reported 
daily robberies and massacres. All 
Christians there were in great danger, 
and Mr. Conger urged the Foreign Of- 
fice to act more effectively for the pro- 
tection of life and property. The fol- 
lowing day it was announced that 300 of 
the rebels had been killed by imperial 
troops, but even this act restored quiet 
only temporarily. Again on August 6th, 
in response to the protests of the foreign 
Ministers, the Viceroy and several minor 
officials of Sze-Chuen were suspended, 
but the new Viceroy was not long able to 
hold the Boxers in check. September 
16th a dispatch from Peking to London 
announced that according to the belief of 
Catholics in Peking from 300 to 1,000 
converts had been killed by Boxers in the 
rebellious province. About the same 
time an army of some 50,000 Boxers 
made an attack on Cheng-tu-Fu, capital 
of Sze-Chuen, and attempted to take the 
city. They were driven back and the 
gates of the city were closed and guarded 
by troops. Fourteen Boxer leaders were 
executed as a result of this attack. The 
uprising seems to be due to a mingled 
hatred of the foreign missionaries and 
discontent over the increased taxes de- 
manded on account of the indemnity, the 
two ideas not being distinguished by the 
popular mind. The people are obliged 
not only to pay the just tax made neces- 
sary by the indemnity, but are fleeced in 
the name of the indemnity by the Vice- 
roys who farm the revenue. 


Uprising 
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The Story of a Sweatshop Girl 


By Sadie Frowne 


[Miss Frowne is little more than sixteen years of age, and her story was consequently dictated to 
a representative of Tum INDEPENDENT. It was afterward read over to herself and relatives and pro- 
nounced accurate in all respects. Save for slight alterations of her language there is no deviation 
from the narrative. Brownsville is the Hebrew sweatshop quarter of Brooklyn, New York.—EpI1rTorR. ] 


Y mother was a tall, handsome, 
dark complexioned woman with 
red cheeks, large brown eyes and 

a great quantity of jet black, wavy hair. 
She was well educated, being able to talk 
in Russian, German, Polish and French, 
and even to read English print, tho, of 
course, she did not know what it meant. 
She kept a little grocer’s shop in the little 
village where we lived at first. That was 
in Poland, somewhere on the frontier, and 
mother had charge of a gate between the 
countries, so that everybody who came 
through the gate had to show her a pass. 
She was much looked up to by the people, 
who used to come and ask her for advice. 
Her word was like law among them. 

She had a wagon in which she used to 
drive about the country, selling her gro- 
ceries, and sometimes she worked in the 
fields with my father. 

The grocer’s shop was only one story 
high, and had one window, with very 
small panes of glass. We had two rooms 
behind it, and were happy while my fath- 
er lived, altho we had to work very hard. 
By the time I was six years of age I was 
able to wash dishes and scrub floors, and 
by the time I was eight I attended to the 
shop while my mother was away driving 
her wagon or working in the fields with 
my father. She was strong and could 
work like a man. 

When I was a little more than ten 
years of age my father died. He was.a 
good man and a steady worker, and we 
never knew what it was to be hungry 
while he lived. After he died troubles 
began, for the rent of our shop was about 
$6 a month and then there were food and 
clothes to provide. We needed little, it 
is true, but even soup, black bread and 
onions we could not always get. 

We struggled along till I was nearly 
thirteen years of age and quite handy at 
housework and shop keeping, so far as I 
could learn them there. But we fell be- 
hind in the rent and mother kept thinking 


more and more that we should have to 
leave Poland and go across the sea to 
America where we heard it was much 
easier to make money. Mother wrote to 
Aunt Fanny, who lived in New York, and 
told her how hard it was to live in Po- 
land, and Aunt Fanny advised her to 
come and bring me. I was out at service 
at this time and mother thought she 
would leave me—as I had a good place— 
and come to this country alone, sending 
for me afterward. But Aunt Fanny 
would not hear of this. She said we 
should both come at once, and she went 
around among our relatives in New York 
and took up a subscription for our pass- 
age. 

We came by steerage on a steamship 
in a very dark place that smelt dreadfully. 
There were hundreds of other people 
packed in with us, men, women and chil- 
dren, and almost all of them were sick. 
It took us twelve days to cross the sea, 
and we thought we should die, but at 
last the voyage was over, and we came up 
and saw the beautiful bay and the big 
woman with the spikes on her head and 
the lamp that is lighted at night in her 
hand (Goddess of Liberty). 

Aunt Fanny and her husband met us at 
the gate of this country and were very 
good to us, and soon I had a place to live 
out (domestic servant), while my moth- 
er got work in a factory making white 
goods. 

I was only a little over thirteen years 
of age and a greenhorn, so I received $9 
a month and board and lodging, which I 
thought was doing well. Mother, who, 
as I have said, was very clever, made $9 
a week on white goods, which means all 
sorts of underclothing, and is high class 
work. 

But mother had a very gay disposition. 
She liked to go around and see every- 
thing, and friends took her about New 
York at night and she caught a bad cold 
and coughed and coughed. She really 
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had hasty consumption, but she didn’t 
know it, and I didn’t know it, and she 
tried to keep on working, but it was no 
use. She had not the strength. Two 
doctors attended her, but they could do 
nothing, and at last she died and I was 
left alone. I had saved money while out 
at service, but mother’s sickness and fu- 
neral swept it all away and now I had to 
begin all over again. 

Aunt Fanny had always been anxious 
for me to get an education, as I did not 
know how to read or write, and she 
thought that was wrong. Schools are 
different in Poland from what they are in 
this country, and I was always too busy 
to learn to read and write. So when 
mother died I thought I would try to 
learn a trade and then I could go to 
school at night and learn to speak the 
English language well. 

So I went to work in Allen. street 
(Manhattan) in what they call a sweat- 
shop, making skirts by machine. I was 
new at the work and the foreman scolded 
me a great deal. 

“Now, then,” he would say, “this 
place is not for you to be looking around 
in. Attend to your work. That is what 
you have to do.” 

I did not know at first that you must 
not look around and talk, and I made 
many mistakes with the sewing, so that I 
was often called a “ stupid animal.” But 
I made $4 a week by working six days in 
the week. For there are two Sab- 
baths here—our own Sabbath, that comes 
on a Saturday, and the Christian Sab- 
bath that comes on Sunday. It is against 
our law to work on our own Sabbath, so 
we work on their Sabbath. 

In Poland I and my father and mother 
used to go to the synagogue on the Sab- 
bath, but here the women don’t go to 
the synagogue much, tho the men do. 
They are shut up working hard all the 
week long and when the Sabbath comes 
they like to sleep long in bed and after- 
ward they must go out where they can 
breathe the air. The rabbis are strict 
here, but not so strict as in the old coun- 
t 


I lived at this time with a girl named 
Ella, who worked in the same factory 
and made $5 a week. We had the room 
all to ourselves, paying $1.50 a week for 
it, and doing light housekeeping. It was 
in Allen street, and the window looked 
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out of the back, which was good, because 
there was an elevated railroad in front, 
and in summer time :a great deal of dust 
and dirt came in at the front windows. 
We were on the fourth story and could 
see all that was going on in the back 
rooms of the houses behind us, and early 
in the morning the sun used to come in 
our window. 

We did our cooking on an oil stove, 
and lived well, as this list of our expenses 
for one week will show: 


ELLA AND SADIE FOR FOOD (ONE WEEK). 


Bread and rolls 
Canned vegetables 
Potatoes 


Grand total 


Of course, we could have lived cheap- 
er, but we are both fond of good things 
and felt that we could afford them. 

We paid 18 cents for a half pound of 
tea so as to get it good, and it lasted us 
three weeks, because we had cocoa for 
breakfast. We paid 5 cents for six rolls 
and 5 cents a loaf for bread, which was 
the best quality. Oatmeal cost us 10 
cents for three and one-half pounds, and 
we often had it in the morning, or Indian 
meal porridge in the place of it, costing 
about the same. Half a dozen eggs cost 
about 13 cents on an average, and we 
could get all the meat we wanted for a 
good hearty meal for 20 cents—two 
pounds of chops, or a steak, or a bit of 
veal, or a neck of lamb—something like 
that. Fish included butter fish, porgies, 
codfish and smelts, averaging about 8 
cents a pound. 

Some people who buy at the last of the 
market, when the men with the carts want 
to go home, can get things very cheap, 
but they are likely to be stale, and we did 
not often do that with fish, fresh vege- 
tables, fruit, milk or meat. Things that 
kept well we did buy that way and got 
good bargains. I got thirty potatoes for 
10 cents one time, tho generally I could 
not get more than 15 of them for that 
amount. Tomatoes, onions and cabbages, 
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too, we bought that way and did well, 
and we found a factory where we could 
buy the finest broken crackers for 3 cents 
a pound, and another place where we got 
broken candy for 10 cents a pound. Our 
cooking was done on an oil stove, and the 
oil for the stove and the lamp cost us 10 
cents a week. 

It cost me $2 a week to live, and I had 
a dollar a week to spend on clothing and 
pleasure, and saved the other dollar. I 
went to night school, but it was hard 
work learning at first as I did not know 
much English. 

Two years ago I came to this place, 
Brownsville, where so many of my peo- 
ple are, and where I have friends. I got 
work in a factory making underskirts— 
all sorts of cheap underskirts, like cotton 
and calico for the summer and woolen 
for the winter, but never the silk, satin 
or velvet underskirts. I earned $4.50 a 


week and lived on $2 a week, the same as 
before. 

I got a room in the house of some 
friends who lived near the factory. I 
pay $1 a week for the room and am al- 
lowed to do light housekeeping—that is, 


cook my meals in it. I get my own 
breakfast in the morning, just a cup of 
coffee and a roll, and at noon time I 
come home to dinner and take a plate of 
soup and a slice of bread with the lady of 
the house. My food for a week costs a 
dollar, just as it did in Allen street, and 
I have the rest of my money to do as I 
like with. I am earning $5.50 a week 
now, and will probably get another in- 
crease soon. 

It isn’t piecework in our factory, but 
one is paid by the amount of work done 
just the same. So it is like piecework. 
All the hands get different amounts, 
some as low as $3.50 and some of the 
men as high as $16 a week. The factory 
is in the third story of a brick building. 
lt is in a room twenty feet long and four- 
teen broad. There are fourteen machines 
in it. I and the daughter of the people 
with whom I live work two of these ma- 
chines. The other operators are all men, 
some young and some old. 

At first a few of the young men were 
rude. When they passed me they would 
touch my hair and talk about my eyes 
and my red cheeks, and make jokes. I 
cried and said that if they did not stop I 
would leave the place. The boss said that 
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that should not be, that no one must an- 
noy me. Some of the other men stood 
up for me, too, especially Henry, who 
said two or three times that he wanted to 
fight. Now the men all treat me very 
nicely. It was just that some of them 
did not know better, not being educated. 

Henry is tall and dark, and he has a 
small mustache. His eyes are brown and 
large. He is pale and much educated, 
having been to school. He knows a 
great many things and has some money 
saved. I think nearly $400. He is not 
going to be in a sweatshop all the time, 
but will soon -be in the real estate busi- 
ness, for a lawyer that knows him well 
has promised to open an office and pay 
him to manage it. 

Henry has seen me home every night 
for a long time and makes love to me. 
He wants me to marry him, but I am not 
seventeen yet, and I think that is too 
young. He is only nineteen, so we can 
wait. 

I have been to the fortune teller’s three 
or four times, and she always tells me 
that tho I have iad such a lot of trouble 
I am to be very rich and happy. I believe 
her because she has told so many things 
that have come true. So I will keep on 
working in the factory for a time. Of 
course it is hard, but I would have to 
work hard even if I was married. 

I get up at haif-past five o’clock every 
morning and make myself a cup of cof- 
fee on the oil stove. I eat a bit of bread 
and perhaps some fruit and then go to 
work. Often I get there soon after six 
o'clock so as to be in good time, tho the 
factory does not open till seven. I have 
heard that there is a sort of clock that 
calls you at the very time you want to get 
up, but I can’t believe that because | 
don’t see how the clock would know. 

At seven o’clock we all sit down to our 
machines and the boss brings to each one 
the pile of work that he or she is to finish 
during the day, what they call in Eng- 
lish their “ stint.” This pile is put down 
beside the machine and as soon as a skirt 
is done it is laid on the other side of the 
machine. Sometimes the work is not all 
finished by six o’clock and then the one 
who is behind must work overtime. 
Sometimes one is finished ahead of time 
and gets away at four or five o’clock, but 
generally we are not done till six o’clock. 

The machines go like mad all day, be 
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cause the faster you work the more 
money you get. Sometimes in my haste 
I get my finger caught and the needle 
goes right through it. It goes so quick, 
tho, that it does not hurt much. I bind 
the finger up with a piece of cotton and 
go on working. We all have accidents 
like that. Where the needle goes through 
the nail it makes a sore finger, or where 
it splinters a bone it does much harm. 
Sometimes a finger has to come off. Gen- 
erally, tho, one can be cured by a salve. 

All the time we are working the boss 
walks about examining the finished gar- 
ments and making us do them over again 
if they are not just right. So we have 
to be careful as well as swift. But I am 
getting so good at the work that within a 
year I will be making $7 a week, and then 
I can save at least $3.50 a week. I have 
over $200 saved now. 

The machines are all run by foot pow- 
er, and at the end of the day one feels so 
weak that there is a great temptation to 
lie right down and sleep. But you must 
go out and get air, and have some pleas- 
ure. So instead of lying down I go out, 
generally with Henry. Sometimes we 


go to Coney Island, where there are good 
dancing places, and sometimes we go to 


Ulmer Park to picnics. I am very fond 
of dancing, and, in fact, all sorts of pleas- 
ure. I go to the theater quite often, and 
like those plays that make you cry a great 
deal. “The Two Orphans” is good. 
Last time I saw it I cried all night be- 
cause of the hard times that the children 
had in the play. I am going to see it 
again when it comes here. 

For the last two winters I have been 
going to night school at Public School 84 
on Glenmore avenue. I have learned 
reading, writing and arithmetic. I can 
read quite well in English now and I look 
at the newspapers every day. I read Eng- 
lish books, too, sometimes. The last one 
that I read was “ A Mad Marriage,” by 
Charlotte Braeme. She’s a grand writer 
and makes things just like real to you. 
You feel as if you were the poor girl 
yourself going to get married to a rich 
duke. 

I am going back to night school again 
this winter. Plenty of my friends go 
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there. Some of the women in my class 
are more than forty years of age. . Like 
me, they did not have a chance to learn 
anything in the old country. It is good 
to have an education; it makes you feel 
higher. Ignorant people are all low. 
People say now that I am clever and fine 
in conversation. 

We have just finished a strike in our 
business. It spread all over and the 
United Brotherhood of Garment Work- 
ers was in it. That takes in the cloak- 
makers, coatmakers, and all the others. 
We struck for shorter hours, and after 
being out four weeks won the fight. We 
only have to work nine and a half hours 
a day and we get the same pay as before. 
So the union does good after all in spite 
of what some people say against it—that 
it just takes our money and does nothing. 

I pay 25 cents a month to the union, 
but I da not begrudge that because it is 
for our benefit. The next strike is going 
to be for a raise of wages, which we all 
ought to have. But tho I belong to the 
Union I am not a Socialist or an Anarch- 
ist. I don’t know exactly what those 
things mean. There is a little expense 
for charity, too. If any worker is injured 
or sick we all give money to help. 

Some of the women blame me very 
much because I spend so much money on 
clothes. They say that instead of a dollar 
a week I ought not to spend more than 
twenty-five cents a week on clothes, and 
that | should save the rest. But a girl 
must have clothes if she is to go into high 
society at Ulmer Park or Coney Island 
or the theatre. Those who blame me are 
the old country people who have old-fash- 
ioned notions, but the people who have 
been here a long time know better. A 
girl who does not dress well is stuck in a 
corner, even if she is pretty, and Aunt 
Fanny says that I do just right to put on 
plenty of style. 

I have many friends and we often have 
jolly parties. Many of the young men 
like to talk to me, but I don’t go out with 
any except Henry. 

Lately he has been urging me more 
and more to get married—but I think 
ren | 
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Professor de Vries’s Experiments Upon the 
Origin of Species 
By D. T. MacDougal 


Direcror oF THE LABORATORIES OF THE New York BoTanicAL GARDEN 


[This article, by Dr. MacDougal, is in the nature of a preface to the following article of Pro- 
fessor de Vries on his remarkable experiments with primroses in regard to the origin of species.— 


EpITor. ]} 


ONG before the Darwinian era many 
naturalists were agreed in the opin- 
ion that all of the great number of 

plants and animals are the product of a 
natural evolution. This older theory of 
evolution assumed that congeneric or re- 
lated species had a common origin and 
attempted to prove that the ancestors of 
any group or species underwent slow 
transformations under the influence of 
the conditions under which they found 
themselves until in the course of many 
centuries the descendants were differen- 
tiated into species, the individuals of 
which differed from the individuals of 
other species in one or more important 
characters. The alterations that ensued 
from generation to generation were in 
the nature of adaptations to environment, 
and the changes which took place were 
supposed to fit the organism for the con- 
ditions under which it had become ac- 
customed to live. 

The above theory was far from being 
universally accepted, since the majority 
of scientists before Darwin held that 
species were the result of direct creation 
and that, once in existence, forms did 
not change in successive generations. 
This constancy of species was the foun- 
dation of all definitive science and was 
in harmony with the religious traditions 
and beliefs of the times, which held that 
supernatural power was necessary to call 
a new species of animal or plant into 
existence. 

Darwin adopted the idea of a common 
origin for congeneric species and made 
it the foundation for his “Origin of 
Species,” and it is now generally ac- 
cepted. The earlier hypothesis of evolu- 
tion was most difficult of proof because 
of the very general character of the evi- 


dence that could be adduced in its 
support, and because no tangible facts 
could be brought forward to show that a 
species had ever originated in this man- 
ner. The arguments in favor of the 
theory of evolution by adaptation could 
but show at best that species might origi- 
nate by gradual adaptation to their en- 
vironment; that any species had arisen 
in this manner was not demonstrated. 
Darwin sought to establish that new 
species arose by natural selection, and 
that the alterations in species were so 
gradual that they might not be detected 
by ordinary methods of observation, and 
that a species might appear immutable 
and yet undergo continual change. The 
changes were always in the same direc- 
tion and the effects were cumulative, 
making species and even generic differ- 
ences in the course of many thousands 
of years. The presentation of the Dar- 
winian theory was met with the most bit- 
ter opposition by the advocates of the 
idea of direct creation, and it would be 
difficult for the present generation to 
realize the fierceness of the controversial 
storm that raged about this question for 
a quarter of a century. The Darwinians 
brought forward much evidence how- 
ever, that even the most prejudiced ad- 
versar'y could not disregard, and the 
evolutionary origin of species is prac- 
tically universally admitted: further- 
more natural selection as a method of 
genesis of organic forms has _ been 
widely accepted. The theory of 
natural selection laid great stress upon 
the significance of the production of im- 
proved races by breeders of domestic 
animals and upon their methods of selec- 
tion as used in the half century preced- 
ing. Louis de Vilmorin had also shown 
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that the same principles could be used in 
the cultivation of new forms of plants 
and were applied by him to the cultiva- 
tion of sugar beets. 

The period following the publication 
of the views of Darwin and Wallace 
upon the origin of species was most 
fruitful in the development of specula- 
tions as to the various factors in evolu- 
tion and the methods of inheritance and 
descent. 

The diversity of the evidence to be 
considered in connection with any phase 
of the subject is enormously great, and 
the majority of biologists interested in 
the subject became engrossed in the ar- 
gumentative presentation of the particu- 
lar gioup of opinions to which they gave 
a more or less prejudiced and partisan 
adherence after the manner of a debating 
society. During this period the investi- 
gators, who most rationally held to the 
attitude that the methods of the origin 
of species were to be discovered by an 
examination of living forms themselves, 
gave their attention to the comparative 
study of related forms, or to tracing the 
phylogenetic phenomena displayed in the 
embryonic and juvenile stages of organ- 
isms. 

Within the last decade the conviction 
has been growing among both botanists 
and zoologists that the mere array 01 
recapitulative facts offered by the or- 
ganism in its younger stages, or the facts 
of comparative anatomy, might not offer 
any convincing evidence of the manner 
by which the different species actually 
have arisen, altho the results of these 
studies have been of enormous value in 
relation to other problems of biology. 

In these later days the tendency has 
become marked to rely more and more 
upon results obtained by experimental 
methods of research; instead of attempt- 
ing to find an answer ready made for our 
questions we propound our question, set 
living things in action and seek our reply 
in their behavior under conditions which 
we may vary to suit our interrogation. 
It is obvious that the only way in which 
we may determine beyond all doubt the 
method of origin of new species is to 
observe the formation of a species. 

Within the last two decades Prof. 
Hugo de Vries, Director of the Botanical 
Garden at Amsterdam, Holland, one of 
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the ablest botanists of the present time, 
became deeply interested in the theory 
of natural selection, and also in Darwin’s 
theory of pangenesis, which deals with 
the mechanism of heredity. The latter 
theory holds that the separate qualities 
that characterize an organism are resi- 
dent in certain minute units of structure, 
which are incapable of change in them- 
selves. In making an analytical study of 
the evidence given by Darwin in his nu- 
merous works it appeared to de Vries 
that if the qualities of an organism 
were held by unalterable structures the 
theory of slow change called for by 
of natural selection would be impossible. 
During the half century of his experi- 
ence as an experimental investigator of 
the activities of plants he had acquired 
a comprehension of the nature of the liv- 
ing organism and a skillfulness of meth- 
od that fitted him most admirably for the 
attack of this great problem, and he set 
himself most resolutely to the task of 
obtaining direct and indisputable evi- 
dence which should prove beyond all 
doubt the method by which species ac- 
tually originate. 

His first notable success in obtaining 
results of value in the study of evolution 
and heredity consisted in inducing plants 
to form flattened stems, known as fas- 
ciations, which become hereditary and 
were transmitted through succeeding 
generations. Encouraged by his suc- 
cesses in this matter he plunged deeper 
into his studies of the all-absorbing ques- 
tion, and after cighteen years of labori- 
ous research he is able to offer to the 
scientific world the most notable con- 
tribution to the subject of the origin of 
species since the time of Darwin. De 
Vries’s conclusions, in brief, are that 
species may originate by one or two other 
methods, yet some undoubtedly did arise 
by mutation or abrupt changes in in- 
stances which came under his observa- 
tion. . In the origin of species by muta- 
tion the seed of a plant will give rise to 
individuals differing from the parent in 
such important particulars as to consti- 
tute new species. The general account 
of the manner in which the evidence in 
support of this remarkable theory is 
given in the following article by Profess- 
or de Vries himself. 

Bronx Park, N, Y, 





My Primrose Experiments 
By Professor Hugo de Vries 


DirEcToR OF THE AMSTERDAM BoTANICAL GARDEN 


ITH the object in view of discov- 
ering what I could about the 
origin of species by mutation 

I began studying the species of plants 
growing in Holland. I tested their repro- 
duction in my garden and abandoned 
them as soon as I became assured that 
their progeny displayed nothing remark- 
able. In observations of this character 
I was so fortunate as to find one that met 
my expectations. It was the large flow- 
ered primrose of Lamarck, a plant of 
North American origin, first described 
by Lamarck, and later renamed Oeno- 
thera Lamarckiana, in honor of that sa- 
vant. 

This plant, or more properly speaking, 
the race of it that I found in the environs 
of s’Graveland (near Amsterdam), has 
the faculty of producing annually a 
greater or smaller number of new forms, 
hitherto absolutely unknown in the wild 
state, and the plants retained this fac- 
ulty after I had transported them to my 
experimental grounds in the Botanical 
Garden at Amsterdam. 

This primrose consists of annual and 
biennial individuals. During the earlier 
years of my experiments (1886-1891) I 
selected the latter for my experiments, 
but as every generation needed two years 
for its development I changed my treat- 
ment so as to produce annuals, and thus 
obtained a new generation every year. 
Normal and typical plants were chosen, 
from which seeds were taken, and I pol- 
linated them under isolated conditions, 
or artificially isolated the flowers in 
parchment bags of special texture manu- 
factured for me by G. J. Schmitz, of 
Diisseldorf, Germany. 

The greater number of pure seeds re- 
produced individuals of the type species, 
but some departed from it and gave rise 
to new types, and all by an abrupt leap or 
mutation. The new form appeared sud- 
denly with all its characters in full per- 
fection. It was perfect upon its first ap- 
pearance and constant in its progeny. It 
does not need to be improved by selec- 
tion, and does not vary widely enough to 


permit a selection that would have a re- 
sult at allcomparable to the initial change 
by which it originated. 

A considerable number of new species 
were produced in my garden by these 
sudden changes. Some are stronger 
than the parent species, while others are 
weaker. Many are sterile, or partially 
sterile, and others are more nearly varie- 
ties than species, because they produce 
types already known in other genera. 

Among the stronger species are O. 
gigas, with large flowers, robust stems, 
and fruits with large seeds, and O. 
rubrinervis, with narrow leaves, whitish 
with reddish veins, being enormously 
fertile. Among the feebler forms I suc- 
ceeded in reproducing through several 
generations only O. albida, a white form 
that languished during the first few 
months of its life, but which recovered 
afterward, and O. oblonga, which pro- 
duced few and very weak seeds. The 
sterile forms offered nothing of interest, 
but among the partially sterile ones O. 
lata produces pistils but no stamens or 
pollen. Another species, O. brevistylis, 
is almost wholly a staminate form and 
produces seeds rarely. 

With the exception of the last named, 
which originated in the field, all of these 
forms were produced in my garden; 
some frequently, and others but rarely. 
O. oblonga and O. albida occurred in 
nearly every generation, and ordinarily 
a considerable number of O. rubrinervis ; 
O. gigas was much more rare. Taking 
the year 1895 as an example, I had in a 
crop of 14,000 plants 73, 176 and 15 of 
the first three species respectively. and 
only 8 and 1 of the two last named. 

The annual repetition of the occur- 
rence of the new forms, and their fre- 
quency shows that it is possible to study 
the production of such new forms and 
to ascertain the laws which govern them. 
It may even be possible some day to take 
up the question of cause and to inquire 
why some seeds mutate and others do 
not. If one could hope to discover these 
causes one might even aspire to attain a 
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method of producing the new forms and 
others at will. 

All these forms are absolutely con- 
stant when reproduced from seeds. 
There is no return to the original type. 
O. lata is the only exception, and the 
lack of pollen in this species prevents 
pure fertilization. One of my cultures is 
a well defined form with characteristic 
foliage entirely different from the parent 
to which it returns annually in greater 
or less measure. This is O. scintillans, 
one of my most beautiful novelties, and 
I have not yet succeeded in discovering 
the cause of this anomalous perform- 
ance. 

The Oecenothera of Lamarck grow- 
ing at s’Graveland is therefore in a 
state of mutability. It does not change 
of itself, and comes true in 98 to 99 per 
cent. of its progeny, as was found in the 
experiments that were begun in 1886, 
and which are still in progress; but the 
remaining I to 2 per cent. are new forms, 
well defined and limited in number, 
scarcely exceeding a dozen. In addition 
some new sterile forms are seen which 
perish soon after their appearance. The 
others are perfect from the beginning, 
ordinarily constant—that is, remaining 
the same in successive generations, and 
more or less adapted to their environ- 
ment. 

First a period of preparation, then a 
sudden leap or mutation; there is no 
transition and no tendency to return. 
The new form does not betray its origin, 
with the exception of O. scintillans. 


With the above facts at hand the ques- 


tion naturally arises as to whether this 
is the only method of origin of species in 
nature or whether it is simply the pre- 
vailing type. Everything presses me to 
answer affirmatively, but it is evident that 
a single demonstration is not sufficient. 
It is necessary to have more and others. 
A number of examples would strengthen 
the argument. 

Confirmatory evidence is not lacking 
even at this time. The tomatoes pro- 
duced by Bailey have had a saltatory 
origin like that of my primroses, and re- 
cently Mr. White, of Washington, has 
produced an entirely new race of toma- 
toes that he calls the “Washington.” This 
form was produced twice from seed of 
the ordinary Acme, under circumstances 
similar to the mutations of the primrose 
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studied by myself. Other examples, 
such as the origin of Capsella Heegeri, 
as described by Solms-Laubach, could 
be adduced in support of the theory. 

What yet remains to be done? Near- 
ly everything. A systematic search for 
mutations and an investigation of the 
small (elementary) species must be 
made. Draba verna consists of 200 very 
constant and very well defined species, 
but their geographical distribution is as 
yet imperfectly known. Have they orig- 
inated by mutation or have they had 
several points of departure? The vio- 
lets, Viola tricolor, studied by Wittrock 
showed two or three sub-species very 
widespread in Europe, and from which 
have come local types. Such methods 
of study secure the most reliable results, 
and should be applied to as many species 
as possible. Carried out on a large scale 
it should enable one to discover from 
time to time forms now hidden that are 
in a state of mutability analogous to that 
of the Oenotheras, for it is hardly prob- 
= that the latter is an isolated exam- 

e. 

The production of varieties in horti- 
culture is a different question. Here 
mutability is manifest and not too rare. 
One is generally satisfied with the results 
which consist in having valuable material 
for sale. What should be done is to pre- 
serve the parent and ascertain if the pro- 
duction of new forms repeats itself. It 
is very probable that it will many times, 
and that the homologous and successive 
mutations could be studied as exactly as 
in the Oenotheras. 

Are the spontaneous varieties, such as 
the white flowered individuals of red and 
blue flowered species, of a single origin, 
or are they produced repeatedly? Their 
geographical distribution seems to indi- 
cate an isolated origin of the same va- 
riety in several localities; but much re- 
mains to be done to clear up this matter. 
The natural and sterile varieties, as the 
pelories or Linaria, certainly have a 
polyphyletic origin. And why should 
the larger species not have a multiple 
origin, as suggested by Mr. White in 
several instances? 

The small species of Jordan, the ele- 
mentary species of contemporaneous au- 
thors, the allied forms that are distin- 
guished from congeneric types only by 
a single elementary character, should o¢- 
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cupy the first rank in systematic and 
geographic studies. For the most part, 
they are now immutable, but doubtless 
among them some are undergoing a pe- 
riod of mutation. To find these and to 
study the laws of mutation, this, accord- 
ing to my view, is the right course to 
pursue, and that by which the scientific 
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foundation of evolution is to be discov- 
ered. And, when later these laws shall be 
known, perhaps it will be possible for us 
to contribute something, little as it may 
be, to the evolution, of nature and to con- 
duct it in courses that will be profitable 


to humanity. 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLanp. 


Spain Three Years After the War 


By the Rev. Francis E. Clark 


PRESIDENT OF THE Unirep Society or CuristiAN ENDEAVOR 


T is now but little more than three 
years since Spain was humiliated by 
the ‘“ Yankee Hogs,” and _ the 

‘* Dons ”’ were compelled to acknowledge 
the power of American guns and of the 
men behind the guns. 

The present condition of the con- 
quered enemy is of interest to the vic- 
tors, and, if they are generous victors, 
they will rejoice in the growing prosper- 
ity of the vanquished. 

In the light of two visits to Spain since 
the war I believe it is safe to say that 
not for many a long year has the coun- 
try been so prosperous as it is to-day. 

This is true at any rate of Castile, if 
not of ali the provinces. 

To be sure there have been serious la- 
bor troubles in Barcelona, but these are 
born rather of the growing intelligence 
than of the harder conditions of the peo- 
ple. 

Some say, too, that the wealth of the 
country is being drained into the large 
cities like Madrid, Barcelona and Bilboa, 
and that the country, as a whole, is grow- 
ing poorer and poorer. There may be a 
measure of truth in this, but on the 
whole I think it is undoubtedly true that 
since the late war with America Spain 
has been entering upon a new era of 
prosperity if not of power. 

Millions of dollars have been with- 
drawn from Cuba and Porto Rico, and 
are seeking employment, and not alto- 
gether in vain, in the cities of the mother 
country. In Madrid new palaces and 
convents are springing up, and new 
streets, adorned with beautiful statues 
of Spanish worthies, are being built. In 
Barcelona new factory chimneys which 
overtop the old are constantly rising, 


while the mines of Rio Tinto, in spite of 
the low price of copper, are being 
worked to their utmost capacity. 

The attitude of the people toward their 
late enemies is a matter of interest to all 
Americans. This attitude is truly re- 
markable. There was never a war that 
left behind fewer scars and wounds. 
What there were seem largely to have 
healed in less than thirty-six months. 

I met with no unpleasant treatment, as 
an American, in traveling throughout 
the length and breadth of Spain, and 
other Americans who have lived in the 
country, and who can judge of the tem- 
per of the people much better than I can, 
tell me the same thing. 

At a recent large meeting in Madrid, 
composed almost wholly of Spaniards, 
representing all sections of the country, 
gathered together in a National Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention, hearty and 
affectionate greetings were sent to their 
companions in America. The way the 
hands went up all over the large audience 
and the enthusiastic “si” “si” “si” 
with which the resolution of greetings 
was received, showed how spontaneous 
was the feeling of brotherhood with 
Americans. 

As a matter of fact it is altogether 
probable that the wounds made by the 
late war never went very deep. The 
heart of the people was not in the war. 
The Filipinos and Cuba had too long 
drained the life blood of Spain for a war 
in retention of those countries to be very 
popular. Several Spaniards have told 
me that the common people were hoping 
and praying for the success of the Amer- 
ican cause, in order that their sons might 
no longer be conscripted and sent across 
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the seas to die in the fever jungles of 
the East or West Indies. They have also 
told me that if the American fleet had 
appeared off Cadiz or Malaga, or any 
other city, they would have capitulated 
without firing a gun could the people 
have had their way. 

Some of the papers were even bold 
enough to say: “Let the Americans come ; 
whatever government they establish will 
be better than the one we now have.” 
While multitudes of the common people 
felt in this way, even before the conclu- 
sion of the war, there is no doubt that our 
easy victory inspired in the minds of the 
ruling classes a respect for America 
and Americans which they had not be- 
fore known. 

In the early days of the war the papers 
were full of allusions to the “ Yankee 
Hogs,” a polite reference to the particu- 
lar trade in which all our millionaires are 
popularly supposed in Europe to have 
amassed their wealth. One comic pa- 
per represented the Spanish soldiers as 
pitchforking droves of hogs, right and 
left, out of their way, while the “ pork- 
ers” ran, squealing and grunting from 
these brave champions of Spain. 

Another journal deemed it very funny 
to show a cartoon representing Madame 
Spain in the guise of a market woman, 
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with a brace of young pigs on her should- 
ers, shouting out: “ Yankee pigs! Yan- 
kee pigs, very cheap to-day! ” 

But the war drew to its swift and in- 
evitable conclusion, and one morning the 
leading Madrid paper remarked, editor- 
ially: “It is time to stop calling the 
Americans ‘pigs, for when we are 
beaten, as we shall be within a week, it 
will not be a ‘pleasant reflection to re- 
member that we have been defeated by 
pigs.” From that time the epithet was 
dropped, and the pig cartoons ceased to 
excite the mirth of the Spaniard, and to- 
day it is never heard from one end of 
Spain to the other. 

The way in which the Spaniards have 
taken their defeat speaks well for the real 
nobility of character and for the future 
of the. nation. They cherish no useless 
grudges. They have accepted the inevit- 
able. They have turned their faces to- 
ward the coming days, rather than back, 
to sulk over the past. : 

There seems to be a disposition to give 
the young king a chance to show his met- 
tle, and to look with hope to the years of 
the new century when Spain may con- 
centrate her energies at home, develop 
her own rich resources, and become 
again, if not a great at least a happy and 
prosperous nation. 

Maprip, Spain. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
TRANSLATED INTO THE CHRISTIAN 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


P from Earth’s Centre through the closing Gate 
I rose and on the Throne of Vision sate, 
Left many Knots unravel’d by the Road, 
To try the Knot of Human Death and Fate. 


The Door is locked; hence there exists a Key. 


The Veil is drawn. 


Lift! And the Eye shall see. 


Because there is some Talk of Me and Thee 
Unfinished—therefore more of Thee and Me. 


Newron Center, Mass. 





Cherries, Plums, and Their Near Kin 


By E. P. Powell 


R. LOWELL tells us that in Korea 
the cherry tree is an object of re- 
spect bordering on worship. The 

same sentiment is so strong in Japan that 
a novel turns on the beauty of nature 
rather than upon the beauty of woman. 
“In Japan the cherry tree comes into 
bloom early in April, and of all the su- 
perb succession of flowering trees, it is 
the finest.” In masses the people flock to 
see the sight, and crowds such as are 
never to be met with at any other time, 
collect in those places that are famous 
for their trees. And yet, even with all 
this tribute of adoration, the beauty is 
but partially done justice to. 


“The blossoming of the cherry tree is one 
of the great events of the year. To see it is 
a sensation. It carries you away. You feel 
as if the earth had decked herself for her 
bridal; and you had somehow been bidden to 
the wedding. There are several kinds of 
cherry trees; some have single flowers like 
ours, some double ones; but all are covered 
thick with the white blossoms, touched ever 
so faintly with pink. The trees, laden with 
their masses of light and color, stand out in 
dazzling contrast with the brilliant blue of the 
sky; while the ground beneath is white with 
the fallen petals. Underneath this splendid 
canopy is the passing to and fro of the pleas- 
ure-seeking multitude.” 


I have a strong sympathy with these 
nature worshipers. If there is a finer 
poem than a cherrv tree, it is not vet 
written. It is grand in blossoming time, 
but is infinitely handsomer in fruit. I 
always dislike to set the pickers into a 
Montmorency ora Morello. When my 
cat birds see the May Dukes redden they 
get into the middle of the tree and give 
me fair notice that they have pre-empted 
the whole stock. They scold and lecture 
me for helping myself to even a handful. 
Very evidently that cherry tree is some- 
thing more than a reservoir of food to the 
bird; he thinks it too fine to be stripped 
of its fruit. Bird food par excellence is 
the cherry. But I also find there is noth- 
ing finer for a dyspeptic stomach. When 
I have a headache I climb a cherry tree 
and eat all that I care for, which is——. 


The colonists soon found out the value of 
the cherry, as they did of the currant 
bush and the gooseberry, and they 
formed a habit of planting the trees clear 
around a homestead lot. In my boyhood 
I remember such a row of cherry trees 
beginning at the street and surrounding 
four acres. There the birds reveled and 
the college boys came for their share. 
Why not? Cherries are certainly good 
for young ministers as well as young 
robins, and they together kept our hands 
full to get our share. Twenty years later 
there came a letter from Maine: 


“I am now preaching; and with all the rest 
I am trying to preach the Ten Command- 
ments. But when I was in college I stole your 
cherries and your apples and your maple 
syrup; and once I got into your bee house. 
Here are twenty dollars; and I shall have a 
clearer conscience. Next Sunday ‘I ‘can do 
better with the Golden Rule. You see it :has 
bothered me to keep square with what I teach. 
Either I must get a different Bible, or must 
make amends.” . 


I suppose we ought’ not to have had those 
cherry trees in sight from the street.’ It 
was a temptation, and the boy was not 
the only one to blame. 


But the birds! I never knew one of 
them to send in a twenty-dollar bill. But 
this they do, and they doit well—they 
drop seeds here and there; and ‘they 
bring to us seeds of new kinds’ of fruit; 
and wise men carefully keep these gifts. 
So it is that at least half of our new va- 
rieties of berries, if not our cherries and 
plums, originate with the birds. ‘Since 
the black knot has appeared in cherry or- 
chards the trees have grown to be very 
much less common, until lazy people have 
none at all. ‘There have not béen enough 
for us and the birds, both together. The 
reaction is slowly coming about, and 
cherry trees are otice more freely planted. 
I have about fifty trees and more coming 
on. A good market will take about all 
the cherries that you can raise, especiallv 
of the sour sorts. The profit is good at 
seven or eight cents a pound (or quart). 
Generally a six-pound basket can be had 
for half a dollar, or even less. This 
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makes the cherry a good fruit for the peo- 


ple. For popular use this and the currant: 


go together. 

I say to the robins and the cat birds, 
you shall have ten trees, or one-fifth of 
the whole ; I must and will have the rest. 
Then the nine-tenths must be covered 
with mosquito netting. It takes two 
sheets, or sometimes even three, to a 
tree—loosely stitched together, and at a 
cost of thirty-five cents a sheet. But if 
carefully stored when out of service, this 
netting will serve for three years, and 
after that will be of some use for cover- 
ing melon boxes. So the cost is not un- 
endurable. On the trees the netting must 
be drawn close and carefully pulled down 
to the body of the tree, or the orioles will 
get in and stay there until every cherry 
is spoiled. Other birds eat what they 
need and then go—if they can get out; 
but an oriole pecks a hole in each one of 
a hundred cherries, sucking a drop here 
and there, and soon making havoc of 
the whole crop. When covered, your 
cherries can stay on the trees until thor- 
oughly ripe. Uncovered, the Black Tar- 
tarians and the sour Morellos must be 


plucked as soon as colored, and before 


fully sweet. But when covered your 
sour cherries may hang on unti! August 
and September. Then you will have 
fruit in no way to be compared with the 
bitter and sour stuff generally procurable 
in the market in June. 

Plums, like cherries, are everybody’s 
fruit; and like the cherry also this deli- 
cious fruit originated in Asia. It has 
been traveling about the world, appre- 
ciated by all nations and undergoing 
transformations and evolutions. In this 
country many varieties are exceptionally 
hardy, and can be grown in the most 
Northern States, while others are spe- 
cially adapted for the warmer States as 
far South as the Gulf. The special ad- 
vantage of the plum tree is that it takes 
little room, and it likes company. A 
bunch of trees will thrive and blossom 
and bear as heavily as if each tree were 
allowed free elbow room. Where you 
are very much contracted in space a plum 
hedge is a good thing. Set the trees about 
eight feet apart, and you will soon have 
a good windbreak, besides an annual 
crop of plums. The native varieties will 
serve you well in this manner, and so will 
some of the European sorts, such as Dam- 
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son, Reine Claude, and Grand Duke The 
Bleeker or Lombard pluin makes a hedge 
very rapidly, but it runs to suckers so 
fast that without steady care the hedge 
will soon become a lot of dead wood. 
So it happens that people with small lots 
can grow plums and cherries, while they 
are debarred from larger-growing fruit 
trees. 

We have now several distinct classes 
of plums—the European, of which the 
more common varieties are Green Gage, 
Bradshaw, Lombard, Jefferson, Pond’s 
Seedling, Victoria, and the Damsons; 
the Japan plums, such as Abundance, Si- 
moni, Satsuma; the Burbank hybrids, 
such as Chalco, Shiro, America, Climax, 
Sultan and many more; and the improved 
natives—a long list—among which are 
Hawkeye, Milton, De Soto, Robinson 
and Forest Garden. This is a rich list 
to draw from, compared with what our 
fathers had fifty years ago. Mr. Bur- 
bank’s productions are remarkable every 
way—large, rich, beautiful; and, for the 
most part, they are free from the tend- 
ency to rot which plagues many of our 
European sorts. Some new foreign va- 
rieties, mostly seedlings, are Diamond, 
Pearl, Lincoln, Field and Grand Duke. 
Professor Budd, of the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural College, spent several years in 
scouring the Old World for new varieties 
of plums and other fruit that should 
prove to be hardy enough for our most 
northern States. His importations have 
proved to be of considerable importance, 
but not so revolutionary as we hoped. 


‘Some varieties from the colder sections 


of Russia are usefu! in Minnesota and 
Dakota. Meanwhile Japan has been 
sending us some handsome sorts that 
have proved to be novel in quality while 
they are very early in bearing. Like 
pears, these Japan sorts must be picked 
before they are quite ripe; and must be 
matured in a dark room. Those ripened 
on the trees are without the highest fla- 
vor. 

We have just one fight over the plum 
tree and one over the plum crop, after 
that we can rest. Birds’ do not like 
plums, and rarely touch them. But about 
sixty years ago a little rascal appeared in 
our plum yards, with a determination to 
make the plum the vehicle for propa- 
gating his species. It does not eat the 
fruit, at least to any destructive extent, 
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but marking a semicircle in the skin an 
egg is deposited which soon hatches, and 
the plum is on the road to decay. If left 
alone, this pest will soon destroy the 
whole crop. It was named the Little 
Turk, on account of the crescent-shaped 
cut which it plows in the fruit ; otherwise 
it is known as curculio or plum beetle. 
He is a sly fellow, and if disturbed rolls 
up his legs and plays ‘possum. That is, 
he pretends to be dead, and this trick of 
his is just the thing that has brought him 
to his undoing. We spread large sheets 
under the trees, and with long rammers 
jar the trees suddenly, when down comes 
the marauder, dead as a stick, and look- 
ing very much like a brown leaf bud. 
This is precisely what he expects us to 
take him for. But our sharp eyed hunt- 
ers know better, and while he is apparent- 
ly dead they seize him and crush him. If 
he had remained lively and used his 
wings, he would have got away in spite 
of us. On the whole this yearly fight for 
the plums is not so very severe a task. It 
must begin as soon as the calyx breaks 
and continue until the plum skin is tough 
—about ten days. It is work for our 
boys and girls, and must be carefully per- 
formed twice each day. I see that the 
tools and the sheets are put away each 
year, with very evident satisfaction on 
the part of the young folk. The plum 
tree also has its troubles. A knot quite 
similar to that which infests the cherry 
tree, altho not identical, attacks many va- 
rieties to their destruction, if not be- 
friended by our help. It is easily mas- 
tered on most varieties of plums if cut 
out twice a year with a sharp knife. But 
most people wish to have fruit without 
trouble. They will go without it rather 
than work for it; and so their plum trees 
become masses of fungus disease— 
spreading spores of death into their 
neighbors’ orchards. We had in New 
York State a statute compelling the de- 
struction of this knot; but it stayed on 
the statute books only two years. Beside 
this, the hop louse occasionally gives us 
considerable trouble by breeding on our 
plum trees its spring generations. After 
several generations of very troublesome 
eaters this aphis starts for the hop yards, 
where it works miserable ruin. Profess- 
or Riley showed his masterly skill by 
tracing out the life history of this insect. 
The enormous decrease of plum trees in 
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our farm yards during the middle of the 
last century was mainly owing to the 
spread of the plum knot. During the last 
twenty-five years the reaction has gone 
on very rapidly in the way of replanting. 
We owe very much to Mr. Burbank, and 
to others who are improving our native 
sorts and hybridizing species. 

For a small garden I should surely 
have one tree of Green Gage, one of 
Bleeker or Lombard, one of Coes’ Golden 
Drop, one of Reine Claude, one of Dia- 
mond, and then there should be a half-doz- 
en of Mr. Burbank’s cross-bred seedlings. 
lf I could have only one or two trees, one 
of them should be Bleeker, and the other 
Green Gage; the first for canning, and 
the latter for table use. The Green Gage 
concentrates more richness than any 
other single fruit in existence. It is the 
very highest standard of quality—if 
grown in good soil, and in the sunshine. 
If your plot is very small, a mere yard, 
you may still have a couple of dwarf 
cherries and a couple of plums, set alter- 
nately. The dwarf cherry is simply the 
Early Richmond or the Morello or 
Montmorency grafted on Mahaleb stock. 
These dwari trees are not half appre- 
ciated by those who have to economize 
space. 

Cherries and plums must never be too 
much petted and especially must not be 
overfed. Rich manures will quickly de- 
velop a sappy growth, and then the bark 
splits, and your trees begin to decay. You 
must grow your trees without haste. 
Give them just good garden soil, and 
keep the grass and weeds away from the 
roots. Mulch with coal ashes, if possible 
—half a bushel to a five-year-old tree, to 
be renewed once in two years. This 
mulch should be placed about all fruit 
trees; it keeps the soil loose and moist, 
and helps the tree to get nourishment 
from the atmosphere. 

I will never let a seedling plum be de- 
stroyed if I can help it. The chances are 
we will find that it will produce a novelty 
of good quality; but a seedling cherry 
you cannot be so sure of. I advise every 
one who has a few acres of land to have a 
little nursery of seedling trees. It need 
be only two or three rods square to en- 
able you to carry on some most delightful 
and valuable experiments.. Destroy the 
sorts that do not show some sign of 
marked value; yet each year you will be 
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able to select something from your little 
plantation that will be your pleasure and 
your pride. If you can do no more, at 
least have one row, which you grow in 
the form of a hedge, until the inferior can 
be discarded. 

The apricot is in the Rosacee family, 
and is a close relative of the plum—per- 
haps the link between the plum and the 
peach. It is a native of Arabia, but 
reaches us also from the far East. There 
are varieties that bear well in New York 
and New England, and some of them are 
hardy as far north as the lakes. The 
nectarine is only a _smooth-skinned 
peach, and the fruit that we get is sel- 
dom of such quality as to make us dis- 
pense with the peach. I shall not include 
a discussion of these trees, or of the 
peach, because they are not yet fruits for 
everybody’s garden. Yet I wish that a 
very great number of people would ex- 
periment with apricot and nectarine seed- 
lings. Nobody knows when we shall get 
something of immense value. I shall 
only add that where the peach cannot 
be relied upon for outdoor crops it can 
still be grown successfully and cheaply 
under glass in common lean-to green- 
houses. Plant the trees in boxes, or let 
their roots run into the soil. They ripen in 
August,a little before out-of-door peaches 
are ripening. The fruit colors finely; 
but for prime flavor there must be plenty 
of ventilation and sunshine. Better liit 
the glass during the summer. The new 
growth can be shortened in for winter 
covering. You need no artificial heat, as 


the peach is a hardy tree, and the blossom 
buds need but little protection to save 
them from freezing.. 

I venture now to go behind the screen, 
and suggest that cherries and plums are, 
par excellence, fruits for the housewife. 
The pleasure of canned fruits is not the 
eating of them; the pre-eminent fun is 
in putting them up successfully, and ex- 
hibiting them temptingly. The little wife 
says: “Ah, but you have not seen my cans 
of plums! Yes, indeed, but they look 
just too fine for anything!” They do 
indeed look too beautiful to be disturbed 
—shelves full of them, suggestive of win- 
ter comfort and of housekeeper’s pride. 
If our people would live more on fruit, 
as now they easily can, they would be the 
better for it. ‘“ See here,” said my Uncle 
John, “ you groom your outside muscles 


-every day, and you tuck them in bed 


every night, or rest them in hammocks 
every day; but your inside organs have 
to work night and day without rest—till 
they give out, and then you begin on 
drugs. It is a wretched blunder. Two 
apples in the morning are better than half 
a pound of beef, and a pint of cherries is 
better for dinner than a suet pudding.” 

“Bless me,” said the little wife, “ but 
you would not forego a cherry pie*and a 
plum pudding?” 

“ To be sure not,” said my Uncle John: 
“only make the crust light, and have 
plenty of cherries and plums. One need 
not eat a barrel of flour to get a handful 
of cherries-” 

Cuinton, N Y. 


The Liturgical Use of the Apostles’ Creed 


By the Rev. Theodore D. Bacon 


HERE are two very evident tenden- 
cies among the “ non-liturgical ” 
Churches which speak well for 

their religious life. They are the increas- 
ing use of liturgy and the effort toward 
closer union with Christians of other de- 
nominations. 

It is in obedience to these two tenden- 
cies that the statement known as “ the 
Apostles’ Creed’” has come into wide use. 
It has been adopted into the form pre- 
pared by the committee of the Congrega- 


tional National Council, which, tho with- 


out authority, has much influence ; and in , 


many churches it is also used from week 
to week as a liturgical statement of com- 
mon belief. 

For these purposes it has certain evi- 
dent advantages; it is short, simple, and 
apparently easily understood ; it is of ven- 
erable antiquity ; it contains no metaphys- 
ics, and its form is ryhthmical, almost 
metrical. It is also very widely used 
by other Churches, including, of course, 
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the Episcopal and the Roman Catholic, 
so that it suggests a common faith uniting 
Christians otherwise widely separated. 

These points are of real importance, 
but they all are, or ought to be, subordi- 
nate to the one fundamental question, 
“ Does it really express the faith or be- 
lief of those who use it?” This depends 
both on what it says and on what it does 
not say. 

Let us turn first to what it says. 

To begin with, the title is of course an 
absolute misnomer. The creed has not 
even a remote connection with the Apos- 
tles, but in its earliest form belongs to 
about the middle of the second century. 
The form in which we have it, which dif- 
fers from the original in several impor- 
tant particulars, is several centuries later. 

To perpetuate the misleading title, 
above al! in a form for the admission of 
members, is not without danger. 

But taking up the statements one by 
one, we find much more than the title to 
give us pause. 

The one most commonly objected to— 
and rightly—is “the resurrection of the 
body.” In the original the statement is 
even more emphatic, it is the resurrection 
of the “ flesh.” Flesh is just what the au- 
thor of the creed intended, and he at- 
tached great importance to the statement. 
In the original form of the creed it was 
emphasized by being placed last. The 
“life everlasting ” is a later addition. 

But probably no one in our churches 
who recites the creed believes this state- 
ment. We all prefer the Pauline doctrine 
of the spiritual resurrection, to which this 
statement is directly opposed. 

Along with this goes the statement 
concerning Christ’s resurrection, which 
is intended to teach the same doctrine, 
that he rose with the same body as that 
in which he was buried, and that he as- 
cended into heaven with it. 

Here we are not so unanimous, but 
those who stand ready to affirm the 
statement of the creed without hesitation 
are by no means as numerous as they used 
to be. Certainly no one would now re- 
gard it as a fundamental article of faith. 

Following this comes the “ sitteth at 
the right hand of God,” and the coming 
thence “to judge the quick and the 
dead.” 

These also mean precisely what they 
say, Christ, in his earthly body, sitting in 


some definite place, and his prospective 
return to set up a visible judgment-seat 
here upon earth. Few, if any, in our 
churches believe this. We can easily 
spiritualize it into something that we do 
believe, but it is very much to be doubted 
whether the author of the creed would 
recognize any relationship if our interpre- 
tation of it were made plain to him. At any 
rate, the mental reservation implied in such 
recitation is not a fortunate mood for so 
solemn an act as a statement of faith. 

Even the first historical statement con- 
cerning Christ, that he was “ conceived 
by the Holy Ghost,” and “born of the 
Virgin Mary,” no longer commands uni- 
versal assent in our churches. 

The remaining historical phrase, “ suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead and buried,” is to us an unnecessary 
amplification of statement as to who 
Christ was. 

I omit the “ descent into hell,” as it is 
omitted from many forms of the creed. 
To most of us it is simply meaningless. 

The three phrases, “‘ the Holy Catholic 
Church, the communion of saints, the for- 
giveness of sins,” remain to be consid- 
ered. The first two do not refer, as is 
often supposed, to the same thing. 

“The Holy Catholic Church” means 
the Church now known as the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

“The communion of saints” is ob- 
scure. It probably refers either to the 
sacraments (not “saints,” but “holy 
things”), or else to the intercession of 
saints in heaven. The one thing sure 
about it is that it did not originally have 
the remotest reference to the fellowship 
of Christians here on earth, which is the 
usual Protestant interpretation. 

The phrase “ the forgiveness of sins ” 
is in itself highly proper. The only ob- 
jection to it is that it referred originally 
to forgiveness by the Church. One early 
version of the creed in fact reads, “ the 
forgiveness of sins by the Holy Church.” 

Looking back, then, we find that there 
are at least three direct statements in the 
creed to which probably no one in our 
churches can assent. There are six more 
that are believed by only part of our fel- 
lowship, one of these by a very small part, 
indeed. 

This makes up more than half the 
creed, and of what remains two state- 
ments are without significance for us. 
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But there is a still deeper objection to 
the statements of the creed to be found in 
its first words, “I believe in.” As ap- 
plied here they do not mean “I put my 
trust in,” but “ I hold these doctrines to 
be true.” In a word, it is not a confession 
of faith, but a statement of belief, and as 
such it marks the transition from the time 
when being a Christian consisted in liv- 
ing in loving fellowship with the Father 
as revealed in Jesus Christ to the time 
when it consisted in holding the correct 
doctrine. 

Surely, if there is any one thing that 
we wish to combat it is this conception, 
for which the creed stood originally, and 
to a certain extent ever since. 

It is true that this notion is to a large 
extent combated by the fact that we 
don’t really believe what we profess to be- 
lieve. But this is hardly an argument of 
which we care to avail ourselves. 

But even as a statement of belief the 
creed falls far short of what we might ex- 
pect. 

We have seen what it says; let us con- 
sider for a moment what it leaves unsaid. 

By far the larger part of the creed is 
given up to the declaration concerning 
Jesus Christ, yet there is not a word con- 
cerning the purpose of his life or death, 
and nothing concerning his spirit or the 
principles he made manifest. It is not 
that it is so short; the curious thing is 
rather that with so much concerning him 
so little is really expressed. 

Outside of that article the statement is 
of the barest. Nothing is said of hope or 
love, of repentance or salvation, to say 
nothing of revelation or of punishment 
for sin. Of forgiveness, the single word 
is, as we have seen, inserted for a differ- 
ent purpose than the one we intend by 
that expression, and even this does not 
belong to the original form of the creed. 

It will be objected, and not without 
some show of reason, that we must not 
expect that a document over seventeen 
hundred years old will be expressed in 
just the same way as one that we would 
write to-day; nor is it to be interpreted 
with absolute literalness. If it expresses 
the Christian faith of its time, we shall 
be justified in using it “ for substance of 
doctrines,” if we can thereby “ join with 
ancient saints” and “with the Church 
throughout the world” to “confess the 
common faith.” 
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But first as to this “ common faith.” 

Professor McGiffert in his recent work 
has made it abundantly clear that this 
creed does not even express the belief 
of the age in which it was written. In 
addition to those things that are lacking 
which are common to the faith of all ages, 
such things as Christ’s baptism, his 
miracles, or his fulfillment of proph- 
ecy and messiahship, which were 
then the central part of Christian preach- 
ing, are not even referred to. In Profess- 
or McGiffert’s words, “ It is not a sum- 
mary of the faith of the Church, either of 
the second or of any other century.” 

If, as Professor McGiffert thinks, it 
was never the intention of the creed to 
give such a summary, but rather to ex- 
clude the Marcionites from the Church, 
then the fault lies not with the creed, but 
with those who afterward adapted it to a 
purpose for which it was never intended. 

Then as to substance of doctrine. 

Where a statement is made not only to 
set forth a general principle, but a partic- 
ular form of it, and to exclude another 
form, it is certainly not fair for those who 
hold the form which is intentionally ex- 
cluded by the grammatical meaning of 
the words to appropriate the statement 
and then claim that they agree with it, for 
substance of doctrine. It is the very sub- 
stance that they deny. Yet this is pre- 
cisely what we do when we make use of 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

To the Roman Catholics of to-day, as 
well as to the framer of the creed many 
centuries ago, the resurrection of the 
flesh means just what it says, the very 
thing which we deny. 

So also of “the Holy Catholic 
Church.”” When Catholics use this ex- 
pression they refer to the organization to 
which they belong. One main object of 
the statement is to exclude the heretical 
sects, of which we are one. 

Again, when they say “ communion of 
saints ” they mean one thing and we an- 
other. In both instances they are right 
as to the original meaning and we are 
wrong. 

Evidently there is no uniting either 
with ancient saints or with the Church 
throughout the world so far as these parts 
of the creed are concerned—not even for 
substance of doctrine. 

In fact, when we attempt to assert our 
unity with another body of Christians by 
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taking their creed and giving it a mean- 
ing which it cannot fairly bear, we place 
ourselves in an unfortunate, not to say 
humiliating, position. 

The idea of uniting all Christendom in 
some visible way by the use of a common 
formula is a noble one. But in order 
* that it may have real value there must be 
unity in the meaning as well as in the 
outward form. 

It is the fundamental principle of Prot- 
estantism that not only outward conform- 
ity, but even unity, must give way before 
truth. We believe also that truth will in 
the end bring unity. 

But that unity cannot be brought 
about by giving forced meanings to com- 
mon creeds. We must express our mean- 
ing in less equivocal language. 

If we look for some creed for that pur- 
pose we shall not find it. Creeds have 
rarely been formulated with that end in 
view. They are generally intended to 
exclude as much as to include. 
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But we are not without forms on which 
we can and do unite, which are even more 
venerable than the Apostles’ Creed, and 
are less likely to do harm to sensitive con- 
sciences. 

There are few of us who cannot unite 
heartily in the twenty-third Psalm, or in 
the Lord’s Prayer, and they breathe a 
spirit of devotion in which the creed is 
conspicuously lacking. 

We have also more modern forms in 
which widely separated Christians rejoice 
to find common expression of their faith. 

When Catholics use the Unitarian 
hymn, “ Nearer, My God, to Thee” at 
the interment of one of their dignitaries, 
and when Protestants find in “ Lead, 
Kindly Light ” their consolation in the 
hour of trial, they are brought far closer 
together than by the repetition of a com- 
mon creed, which one party can use un- 
derstandingly only by means of very se- 
rious mental reservations. 

Fumrt, Mic, 


The August Elections in Japan 


By William Elliot Griffis, L.H.D. 


ForRMERLY OF THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY OF TOKIO 


HE succession of crops of able 
statesmen in Japan shows much 
geographical variation. In the 

early ages they came chiefly from far 
southwest, in the Middle Ages from the 
old “ home provinces ” about Kioto. In 
the sixteenth century, the East or Yedo 
region was most prolific. In 1859, in the 
clash with the Westerns the East and 
North again supplied the brain force, but 
the mighty outburst of 1868—“ revolu- 
tion” in the eyes of the Camp in Yedo, 
“restoration” from the view of the 
Throne at Kioto—the teeming South 
again revealed her latent resources. Sat- 
suma, Choshiu, Tosa, Hizen sent out a 
host of sons, brave in battle, keen in 
council, unqualified pathfinders in the 
new and unknown. For nearly thirty- 
five years these men, of late called “ the 
Elders,” have ruled the Empire. No 
young men, however brilliant, could win 
the nation’s confidence against these wise 


founders of the new Japan. Neverthe 
less, altho the constitution is thirtee1 
years old, it has been thus far impossib*« 
for “the Meiji statesmen,” differing 
widely as they often did among them 
selves, to form a true party or establish 
party government. “ Unreasonable op- 
position ” of the Diet has been met by the 
despotic power of the Ministry. More 
than once the Emperor has had to step 
in as executive instead of mediator. As 
thus far interpreted, say the Progressists, 
the Constitution has not by any means 
been the best substitute for feudalism, for 
it keeps up the old fiction of imperial and 
personal sovereignty, ignoring the drift 
toward real, if not nominal, democracy. 
Thus far “parties,” so called, have 
been magnetized around men. They 
have not crystalized along the axes of 
principles. Marquis Ito, ultra-conserva- 
tive in politics but radical and reformer 
in things social, is at one pole. Count 
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Okuma, radical in politics, sternly con- 
servative of social life and the tradition- 
ary ethics, is at the other. 

The August elections of 1902 show 
apparently at least that the day of party 
government has dawned, for now and for 
the first time Marquis Ito leads in the 
Lower House a host of the Friends of 
the Constitution (Rikken Setyu Kai) 
that has an overwhelming majority of 
seats, and in time of a “ division,” near- 
ly if not wholly a plurality of votes. The 
returns are just ir and the table stands 
about thus: 

Seiyu Kai (Constitution Friends) 
Progressists 

Independents 

Imperialists and others 

It was a smart stroke of policy for 
Ito, two years ago, to unite in one organ- 
ization the Radicals under Hoshi Toru 
and his own following of “ clansmen, ca- 
pacities and young statesmen.” It was 
the union of the strong and the subtle, 
taking the name not of a party but of an 
“ Association,” with the purpose of up- 
holding the constitution (in the Prussian 
sense), in order to control both the edu- 
cational and the economic policy of the 
country, to complete the radical trans- 
formation of the Japanese into a modern 
man, and “to screen Japan’s Western 
evolution against all possibility of reac- 
tion.” Evidently, judging by the way 
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COUNT OKUMA 


Leader of the Progressists 


certain Japanese have persistently in- 
jured the financial reputation of their 
own country, and also by the way the 
owls and the bats have roosted in the Ed- 
ucation Department, masking their Con- 














VISCOUNT ITAGAKI 


J. T. YOKOI 


Formerly President of the 
Deshisha in Kioto 


U. TAGUCHI 


Independent, Editor of The 
Economics 
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fucianism under the guise of British ma- 
terialistic philosophy, the union of the 
strong man (Hoshi Toru) and the subtle 
man (Ito) seemed necessary. 

It was too sudden. Hoshi had to re- 


sign from the Cabinet, and then, con- 
tinuing his Tammany methods in the 
Tokio city council, was knifed by a Con- 
servative fanatic, a Confucian and read- 
er of Chinese books that teach the tem- 
pering of the strong man’s rule by the 


MR. 100KA 
Leader of Seiyu Kai 


sword. No sooner was he under the 
ground than Ito’s promising cabinet of 
university graduates was wrecked on the 
rock of finance. 

Then stepped in the Katsura Cabinet 
that knows nothing of parties, real or al- 
teged, but only the Emperor’s will. In 
the hard-striking general, man of camps 
and of war's powder smoke, all have 
found the blandest of Premiers. Now 
that Ito leads a preponderating party, will 
Katsura and his diligent comrades step 
out? 

While we wait for the answer, and 
hope for better things in Japanese 
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finance, education and progress that 
means more than materialism and very 
bad morals, and which has caused some- 
thing like paralysis in literature and high 
thinking, and for education unto some- 
thing better than rice and dollars, let us 
look at the leaders and some of those 
who may become such. 

General Katsura, one of the heroes of 
1868 and of the Chino-Japanese War, 
who a little more than a year ago was 
called to form a cabinet of comparatively 
unknown men, has honored his office and 
the country is well satisfied with him per- 
sonally. Nevertheless he has no policy 
and a strictly defined if not stalwart pol- 
icy is what is needed for Japan if she is 
to hold her own in the fierce competition 
of the “living nations” that wish to 
dominate the dying ones and also the 
Pacific. 

Of Marquis Ito, what can be said that 
has not already been said, pro and con? 
In Western countries he is considered the 
“creator” of the new Japan. His crit- 
ics and enemies say he is a genius at 


SHEMADA SABURO 
Progressist 
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teaping the fruits of other men’s labors. 
He believes in government on the Prus- 
sian model, ascribes all the glory of pro- 
gressive Japan to the Emperor, will have 
the Cabinet responsible to the Emperor 
not to the Diet, lays no stress on religion 
or ethics of the old style (Bushi-do), but 
wants the Japanese to be thoroughly 
modernized and Westernized. In experi- 
ence—he has been in public life since his 
first return from Europe in 1864—in 


COUNT TARO KATSURA 
Prime Minister 


PRINCE T. IWAKURA 


subtlety and in general ability he is with- 
out peer in Japan. 
The Progressists, who contend that 
political evolution should proceed on the 
model of English-speaking peoples, are 
led by Count Okuma, formerly Premier 
and founder of the Waseda College of 
Literature, Economics and Political Sci- 
ence, pupil of Verbeck in the early six- 
ties, consummate in statecraft and a 
stanch upholder of what is best in Jap- 
anese civilization, especially in ethics. 
Another indefatigable agitator of the no- 
bler sort, tireless political educator, “ the 
Rousseau of Japan,” is Itagaki. Whether K, KURAHARA 
in or out of office he is a power to be Unsuccessful Candidate 
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MARQUIS ITO 


reckoned with. In his mind the only 
sure national stability is that “ broad 
based upon the people’s will.” For years 
he had been a Christian church elder. : 

Prince Iwakura, “ the chrysanthemum 
of courtesy ”—son of the former Prince 
and Premier, the link between the throne 
and the gentry—who was educated at 
New Brunswick, N. J., and Oxford, who 
stands very near the throne, is the usual 
medium between the Emperor and in- 
coming Premier and Cabinets. 

Mr. Uchida Taguchi, one of the fa- 
mous “Kumamoto band ” first taught by 
Americans, has long been the editor of 
The Economist. He is a master of fig- 
ures in budgets and of the mathematics 
of production. Such a watchdog of the 
treasury neither the country nor parties 
can afford to do without. 


Shimada Sa- 
buro, one of 
the pupils of 
that “ maker 
of the New 
Orient,” Sam- 
uel Robbins 
Brown, has for 
years been the 
able editor of 
the Mai-nichi 
Shimbun, of 
Yokohama, as- 
saulting by 
pen, lecture 
and _legisla- 
tion, the social 
evil of Japan 
—one of the 
foulest blots 
on her good 
name. He is a 
stalwart for 
political evo- 
lution on An- 
glo-Saxon 
lines, working 
to make the 
Ministry re- 





sponsibleto the 
Diet. 


In fighting 


the methods 
introduced in- 
to Japan from 
Tammany and 
other rings he 
did not hesi- 
tate to brand 
the head master of the new schoolof prac- 
tical politics “the chief of public rob- 
bers.” His scholarly work, in writing a 
history, which rehabilitated the name and 
fame of the Premier li, who took the re- 
sponsibility and signed the American 
treaty negotiated by Townsend Harris, is 
well known on both sides of the Pacific. 
Some of the famous but unsuccessful 
candidates, like J. T. Yokoi and K. Kur- 
ahara, have many friends in America 
who will hope for their later success. 
How far the degraded ideals of educa- 
tion in Japan need readjustment is shown 
in the fact that the Imperial University 
has turned out many hundreds who feed 
from the Government crib, but thus far 
scarce a dozen men who represent the 
people in the Diet. 


Iruaca, N.Y. 





Concerning Cranberry Cove 


By Mary Chapin Smith 


HEY were up in Helen’s room that 
morning, her big, square room 
with the view from the eastern 

windows straight out to Spain, as Cyn- 
thia used to say. 

Cynthia standing in one of these win- 
dows, the sun hot on her yellow hair, 
was running her fingers through a pile 
of drying balsam needles and shaking 
out their sweet, stifling smell. 

“Here comes the ‘ Midge’ into the 
harbor,” she remarked. “ Harry Dean 
is back from carrying his father to Rock- 
land last night.” 

“ He was to bring that friend of his, 
Mr. Lee—Claude Lee—back with him,” 
added Helen. 

“Isn’t that the man whom they say is 
so quiet and shy?” asked Kate Frye, 
from the big rocking-chair where she 
was knitting and teasing Helen’s ruby 
spaniel, Cuba Libre. 

“Yes. He is older than Harry, and 
Eunice says she doesn’t know what she 
shall do with him for two weeks, for 
there are no men in Cranberry Cove for 
him to play with, and he hates girls.” 

“ Ought to be educated up to appre- 
ciate them,” murmured Cynthia, lazily. 

“Why don’t you try it?” suggested 
Kate. 

Cynthia gave a side glance under her 
long lashes to where Helen was sitting, 
placidly sewing on some fair, white stuff, 
the broken gleams from the sunlit rip- 
ples dancing on the wall above her head. 

“Oh, do you think I could!” she 
breathed with gentle deprecation. 

“ Of course,” exclaimed Kate. “ Do, 
Cynthia, for the sake of giving the rest 
of us some excitement.” 

Cynthia turned around. 

“What is it you wish me to do, 
Kate? ” she inquired, politely. 

“Why, teach this Mr. Lee to—to un- 
derstand about girls and flirtation—and 
all that.” 

“T should be very glad to assist Mr. 
Lee’s studies in the occult science of flir- 
tation—and all that, if I felt myself suffi- 
cient past master.” 


“ Ah! Cynthia, if you would only look 
at him as wickedly as that! Come, you 
really must. I’ll wager you my turquoise 
buckle against your silver necklace that 
you don’t refuse him before two weeks 
from to-day. Is that enough induce- 
ment?” And Kate started up, upsetting 
Cuba. 

Now Cuba had with great courtesy 
submitted to all the ticklings of his ears 
and the stabbings of his paws with the 
knitting needles, but it was more than 
he could live and bear to see that fuzzy- 
wuzzy ball roll under the table, so for- 
saking his dignity he hurled himself af- 
ter it, to blissful and wicked seclusion. 

“So great an inducement,” laughed 
Cynthia, “that I need no other, not even 
the joy of seeing Helen try as hard not 
to look shocked as she is doing this mo- 
ment.” 

Helen smiled. 

“Remember, dear,” she suggested, 

“that when auntie left you to spend the 
summer with us I promised her you 
should get into no scrapes.’ 

“A very rash undertaking on your 
part,” retorted Cynthia. “But never 
mind, I am only your relation, and there- 
fore your misfortune, you know, not 
your friend and your fault. But I have 
no time to lose, and if I am to win the 
buckle that I have coveted for a year'l 
must meet Mr. Lee,” with an irrepressi- 
ble glance into the long mirror, “ this 
very day.” 

Having settled details of the wager, 
Kate started to go home, and Cuba be- 
ing discovered on the end of her yarn 
was torn from his nefarious joy and 
made to go to bed—a frightful humilig- 
tion. 

Then the cousins were left alone, 
standing in the wide, dusky hallway of 
the house that Helen’s father had built 
so close to the water that nothing else 
could be seen from some of the win- 
dows, unless you hung your head out to 
look down at the rocks, to quote Cynthia 
again, with the firs so close on the other 
side that there was always an undercur- 
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rent of sleepy murmurs from them. 
Helen would have tried to persuade Cyn- 
thia to give up the wager if Cynthia 
would have done anything except laugh, 
but that is an argument against which 
the best reasoning fails to make an im- 
pression. 

Mr. Holliwell came slowly across the 
piazza, a vague, kindly smile in the 
creases about his pale, gray eyes, his 
hands full of ragged sailors. 

““ My dear,” he said, helplessly, “ what 
shall I do with these? John has just 
given them to me, but I know you always 
arrange the flowers directly after break- 
fast, and I don’t want to trouble you.’ 

“ All right, papa; I'll take them,” said 
Helen, cheerfully. 

Mr. Holliwell resigned them into her 
hands with a relieved sigh. 

“And Mr. Stockwell has been here,” 
he continued, “to ask me to sail with 
him Tuesday. Do you think my blue 
overcoat will be warm enough, or shall I 
take my ulster?” 

“We can tell best about that Tuesday, 
papa, when we see what sort of a day it 
is.’ 


“T think I'll take a rug, too. You 


know Mr. Stockwell would insist upon 
my taking his if it was cold, and I 
shouldn’t want him to feel the need of 
it.” 

Cuba appeared on the lower landing. 
He did not dare make any sound for 
fear he should be sent back, but his 
grieved feelings vented themselves in 
noiseless moans which puffed out his lit- 
tle cheeks. 
through the banisters, and when Helen 
went away to put the ragged sailors in 
water he crept down, jumped up in Mr. 
Holliwell’s lap, who had seated himself 
to read Blackwood’s, and who welcomed 
Cuba with gentle, absent-minded little 
pats on the top of his head, and settling 
himself rapidly for a nap was snoring so 
peacefully when Helen returned that she 
had not the heart to disturb him. 

Cynthia was as good as her word. 
When all Cranberry Cove started out at 
noon, to watch the boat come in, and 
then loaf about the old wharf until the 
mail was sorted and they could saunter 
over to the small post-office for their let- 
ters, she began a race with Cuba past 
the Dean’s gate. Her shoestring con- 
veniently came untied, which necessi- 


He reconnoitered carefully 
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tated her stopping, just as Mrs. Dean 
and the two young men came up with 
her. Helen, walking behind with her 
father and Miss Lucretia Conway, saw 
the whole thing with vexed amusement. 

Indeed she gave a very divided atten- 
tion to Miss Lucretia’s long and detailed 
account of the latest woes of the Park- 
ers, a fisherman’s family, always in trou- 
ble. But Mr. Holliwell’s tender heart 
was much touched, and he listened to the 
recital of Jake Parker’s sloop’s dragging 
her anchor, drifting onto Hog dge 
and staving a hole in, with the deepest 
concern, in spite of the fact, delicately 
slurred over by Miss Lucretia, that the 
initiated had their doubts—or rather had 
no doubts at all—as to Jake’s condition 
the night he left her to play such a prank. 

“There was hardly any wind, for I 
remember I said to Priscilla that even- 
ing, ‘it is so still that we can hear the 
sound of the rowlocks when any one 
rows across the harbor,’ so it must have 
been that Jake didn’t arrange things 
properly. Still one would not wish to be 
hasty in condemning——” 

“No, indeed,” from Mr. Holliwell. 

“ —_But as I said to Priscilla——” 

“Helen,” called Cynthia, “ Eunice 
wants us to go sailing to-mofrow and 
take our tea with us.” 

Indeed Eunice Dean, who had been in 
despair over her brother-in-law’s taci- 
turn guest, no sooner saw him consent to 
talk to Cynthia than she organized a 
picnic on the spot, and Helen found her- 
self drawn into planning an expedition 
of which she hardly approved. 

Helen’s fears of the lengths Cynthia’s 
uncontrolled spirits might carry her 
made her particularly sorry the next aft- 
ernoon, when, after fighting a headache 
for some hours, she was forced to give 
up to it and let Cynthia go without her. 
But there was no help for it, and with 
hot water against her cheek she lay on 
her sofa for hours of misery, holding 
herself in rigid discomfort and distinctly 
feeling through tightly closed eyes the 
dazzle of the sun without her darkened 
room. 

Waking late in the evening from a 
long nap to the blessed cessation of pain 
she heard Cynthia moving about in the 
next room, and called to her: 

“Come and tell about the party.” 

Cynthia came and stood in the door- 
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way, the damp night wind blowing her 
soft, silk wrapper into saffron billows 
about her. 

“ How did you like Mr. Lee?” 

“Oh, he is delightful!’ murmured 
Cynthia, with sleepy enthusiasm. “ He 
likes Botticeli and Pater—what more 
does one want! We missed you dread- 
fully. Is your headache really better? 
Don’t you want a glass of milk?” 

“ Jane will bring.me one. So you got 
on well with him?” 

“Yes; he has asked me to go to walk 
with him to-morrow afternoon, and I 
‘flatter myself that is doing pretty well 
for a beginning.” 

A walk in Cranberry Cove is a new 
experience for Claude Lee, and he finds 
it a very distinct sensation. 

They turn in first from the shore and 
take the wood path, through firs so thick 
that they must stoop under their low 
branches, cracking off the dead twigs 
and slipping over twisted roots covered 
with needles. Here and there are wet 
places of soggy, green moss and rank 
grass. Vivid, orange mushrooms flame 
in the undergrowth and tempt them to 
scramble on all fours through the snarl. 
Then suddenly out into an open space, 
where there are no trees, because the 
great, flat ledges of rock yield too shal- 
low a footing, but where the sun beats 
down on a carpet of brittle, dusty, gray 
and red lichens; where grow the low 
mountain cranberries, their dark, red 
berries of delicious, fragrant tartness, 
mingling with the cloudy colored blue- 
beries and where bavberry bushes and 
meadow-sweet, skeulder high, stand 
stately sentinels around the edges. Then 
down again into the cool damp of the 
woods, where myrtle warblers and juncos 
are twittering, and a caw dropped from 
a passing crow pierces straight and 
heavy down through the crowded green. 

At last leaving the woods behind, they 
come out upon an open clift and see the 
ocean far below, quivering in the sun. 
Dazzling waters and a burnished sky, a 
great glory of blue. Near the restful 
wooded islands, in the distance a silver 
and lavender haze; white gulls skim- 
ming through the air, white sails skim- 
ming on the sea. They stand for a mo- 
ment breathless with the beauty, until 
Cynthia declares suddenly: 

“Tt is too overwhelming, I must have 
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something my own size to play with.” 

So they jump and slide over the rocks, 
going from the dry, warm ones with the 
sparkle in them, where golden-rod grows 
in great plumes and harebells poise in 
inaccessible crevices, to those so covered 
with barnacles and tiny, dark, blue mus- 
sels and larger purplish ones with ap- 
parently whiskers, that repenting, they 
crush a score at every step; still lower, to 
those that are hidden by deceptive sea- 
weed, dark and brown, that gives way 
under their feet and slips and slops down 
to the very edge of the curling, slapping, 
little, white waves. 

Cynthia stoops down to push back the 
sea-weed floating between two rocks. 
Beneath is a pool of water, perfectly still, 
and so clear and pure that it seems to 
melt into the clearer, purer air. The 
rocks at the bottom are painted bright, 
delicate pink, and vivid green sea-weed 
waves softly as they splash their firvers. 
In a dim corner float aerial sea-anemo- 
nes, pale, transparent, blue and silver. 
Greenish brown sea urchins; yellow and 
pink starfish, twisted into uncomfortable 
looking shapes; snails of every shade; 
there are myriads of lives whose uni- 
verse is here. 

A long afternoon of such surround- 
ings—and Cynthia—is enough to go to 
most men’s heads. 

Claude Lee and Cynthia were now 
classed together by their mutual ac- 
quaintances in one of those tacit arrange- 
ments which seemed to necessitate their 
spending most of their time in each 
other’s society. Helen watched Cynthia 
anxiously as the days went by, but could 
see no cause for interfering. On all the 
walks and drives and sails Claude was 
certainly devoted, but there was no sign 
of the little more which makes how much 
and Cynthia’s latest escapade seemed 
passing harmlessly. 

A few days before the wager was to 
be decided Helen and her father were 
sitting on the piazza. Mr. Holliwell was 
rocking gently back and forth, his hands 
on the wide arms of his chair, and a 
small plaid shawl across his knees. 
Helen had been reading to him, but was 
now leaning on the railing, watching, 
with dreamy eyes, a small boat sailing 
out of the harbor and courtesying hum- 
bly to the great world it was going to 
meet. 
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“My dear,” said Mr. Holliwell, 
“where is your cousin this afternoon?” 

“She has gone to walk with Mr. Lee, 
papa,” answered Helen. 

“My dear, don’t you think she is see- 
ing a good deal of that young man?” 

“Yes, sir; but there are so few peo- 
ple here, and you know Cynthia is used 
to a gayer time.” 

“ Still I would not wish her to be with 
him too much,” said Mr. Holliwell, with 
extraordinary assertion of his own opin- 
ion. “ Mr. Stockwell told me—what is 
Cuba barking at, my dear?” 

“ At the squirrels in the firs ; one came 
nearly down to the ground just now. 
Come, Cuba darling, take a book and sit 
down. What did Mr. Stockwell tell you, 
papa?” 

“That he would come over this even- 
ing for some backgammon, so I asked 
him to dine with us.” 

It was nothing unusual for Mr. Holli- 
well to start on one subject and end on 
another widely different, having several 
digressions in between. Indeed he had 
shown sufficient attention to Cynthia’s 
present affairs to somewhat startle 
Helen. She looked up the winding drive- 
way, through the trees, longing for Cyn- 
thia’s return. 

But it was late and Helen was up- 
stairs dressing when Cynthia was left at 
the door by Claude, both of them out of 
breath with their hurry and laughter. 

Cynthia was very bright and talkative 
at dinner that night, but Helen was 
rather silent. When they went through 
the hall afterward she detained Cynthia 
to ask, with her sweet, calm look: 

“What made you so late?” 

“Oh! we went as far as Spouting 
Rock, and sat there longer than we real- 
ized—it was such a heavenly day. I told 
him his first name ought to be James, 
and then I said to him: 

“Oh, good, gigantic smile o’ the brown old 
earth, 

This autumn morning!. How he sets his bones 

To bask i’ the sun, and thrusts out knees and 
feet 

For the ripple to run over in its mirth; 

Listening the while, where on the heap of 
stones 

The white breast of the sea-lark twitters 
sweet.’ 


It always makes me think of that there, 
you know.” 
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“What did he say?” 

“Oh, he rose to the occasion and 
said there were other things in. ‘ James 
Lee’ that he would rather have me 


say. 

“ Really, Cynthia.” 

“ Helen,” called her father, “come and 
sing.” 

The two girls entered the library 
where Mr. Holliwell and Mr. Stockwell 
were seated, their old heads bending over 
the backgammon board. Going to the 
piano Helen began to sing Chaminades’s 
“ Little Silver Ring.” The breeze, pierc- 
ing in its coolness, flowed in at the long 
windows, bringing the smell of mussels 
and wet sea-weed. The tall red pop- 
pies in the thin glasses drooped, shed- 
ding an occasional petal. Cynthia sat 
in the circle of light by the large table, 
her fair hair turned to burnished gold 
and her smooth shoulders gleaming 
against her pale green dress. Over in 
the dusky shadows above the book 
shelves St. Ursula dreamed peacefully 
her angelic vision. Cuba, at Mr. Holli- 
well’s feet, moved restlessly, and gave a 
despairing glance at Helen. 

There was a step on the piazza, a step 
without which the evenings were now 
incomplete, and Claude Lee entered the 
room. The visitor was welcomed, and 
after Mr. Holliwell had politely given 
him an account of all the news in yester- 
day’s paper he and Cynthia were al- 
lowed to escape to the piazza. 

Slowly they wandered down to the 
rocks. A great shaft of quicksilver 
quivered straight from before them far, 


‘far across the sea to where the moon had 


just risen, fading near the horizon intoa 
dark, inscrutable place of mystery and 
gloom, beyond light again. 

The expected morning arrived. Kate 
Frye spent it with Helen in her room, 
but it was not until just before luncheon, 
in the last expiring moment allotted by 
the wager, that Cynthia entered. 

Walking .slowly over to Kate she 
stopped with averted face, and from ‘her 
outstretched fingers hung a silver chain, 
which glinted down against her rough, 
dark skirt. 

“ You’ve lost!” cried two voices. 

“Yes. Because, oh! girls, I’ve a¢- 
cepted him!” 


Worcester, Mass 
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The King of Siam and the Crown Prince 


By Hamilton King 


Unitep States MINISTER TO SIAM 


[In view of the approaching visit to this country of the Crown Prince of Siam, the following 
article about him and his father, the King, is of special timeliness.—EDITOoR.] 


N my sincere desire that my country- 
men should get a true idea of the 
King of Siam, concerning whom 

many things, and in some cases queer 
things, have been said of late through 
the public press, I have concluded that I 
could do nothing better than to let 
some of the words and actions of this 
sovereign speak for themselves to a peo- 
ple who are so apt at character reading 
as are the people of America. 

When on the 11th day of October, 
1868, His Majesty, King Chulalong- 
korn, ascended the throne of Siam, his 
first proclamation of public importance 
was toward abolishing the institution of 
slavery from his country ; and his second 
royal decree to his people was on the sub- 
ject of religion. A fair translation of 
this proclamation runs as follows: 

*In regard to the concern of seeking and 
holding a religion that will be a refuge to you 
in this life, it is a good and noble concern, and 
it is exceedingly appropriate and suitable that 
you as a nation, and each man individually, 
should investigate for himself, and according 
to his own wisdom, which is the right and 
which the wrong; and if you see any religion 
whatever, or any body of men professing any 
religion whatsoever, which seems likely to be 
an advantage to you—a true religion in ac- 
cordance with your own wisdom—hold to that 
religion with all your heart; hold to it not 
with a shallow mind, or after slight investi- 
gation, or even because of its traditions, say- 
ing this is the custom held from time im- 
memorial, but from your own deep faith in its 
excellence; and do not profess a religion for 
the truth of which you have not good evi- 
dence, or one which frightens men through 
their fears and flatters them through hopes. 

Do not be either frightened or flattered into 
doing what is right and just, and do not fol- 
low after fictitious signs and wonders. 

But when you shall have obtained a firm 
conviction in any religious faith that it is true, 
beautiful and good, hold to it with great joy, 
follow its teachings alone, and it will be a 
source of happiness to each one of you. 

It is our will that our subjects of whatever 





* Romance of the Harem, p. 265. 


race, nation or creed, live freely and happily 
in our kingdom, no man despising or molest- 
ing another on account of religious difference 
of opinions, customs, or manners. 


This is the second important message 
from the young king who had just as- 
cended the throne of his fathers to his 
subjects, both bond and free. 

In helping to determine how well this 
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ruler has fulfilled the expectations 
aroused by these utterances made over 
thirty years ago the following data may 
be of interest : 

According to the last computation the 
number of Roman Catholic churches in 
Siam is 68. Five of these are in the 
city of Bangkok and the others are 
spread throughout the interior. Gen- 
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erally speaking, there is a school attached 
to each station or church, and the total 
number of schools is 73. These schools 
contain 4,777 pupils. The principal edu- 
cational institutions under the Roman 
Catholic Mission are Assumption Col- 
lege (420 pupils), the Convent School 
(130 pupils) and the College of the Sac- 
red Heart (62 pupils). The whole num- 
ber of Roman Catholics in Siam is about 
32,000. And these are under the direc- 
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tion of 2 Bishops, say 38 Fathers, 6 Sis- 
ters and several Brothers of St. Gabriel. 

The number of Protestant Christian 
churches in Siam is 29. Five of these 
are in the city of Bangkok and the others 
are spread throughout the country. 
These churches comprise an actual 
strength of 2,945 active members. The 
total number of schools is 15, and these 
schools contain 733 pupils. The prin- 
cipal educational institutions under the 
Protestant Christian Missions are the 
Christian Boys’ School at Samray (182 
pupils) and the Christian Girls’ School 
at Wang Lang (114 pupils). There are 
79 men and women at present directly 
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engaged in the work of Protestant Chris- 
tian Missions in Siam. 

The estimated number of Catholic and 
Protestant Christians is in no way com- 
mensurate with the influence of the Gos- 
pel throughout the country. Pupils from 
these Christian schools hold many and 
prominent places in every department of 
the Public Service, and their graduates 
are filling some of the highest positions 
of trust in the Government. 

The followers of Mohammed, Brahm 
and Confucius rear also their temples 
and engage in worship with all the lib- 
erty accorded to the Christian and the 
Buddhist in Siam, and all are alike wel- 
come. Both the Catholic and Protestant 
Missions have received grants of land 
from the Government. The Protestant 
Christian Church of Bangkok, a non- 
missionary institution, stands upon a site 
the free gift of the King; and within the 
last six months has appeared in the pub- 
lic press an account of a generous dona- 
tion from His Majesty for renewing a 
large Mohammedan temple that was fall- 
ing into decay. 

During the last four years His 
Majesty the King has contributed over 
$1,000 toward a new building» for the 
Christian Boys’ School, and over 80 
princes and nobles of the country have 
generously aided in the same work; and 
Her Majesty the Queen, with her ladies, 
has with equal generosity contributed 
toward the support of the Christian Girls’ 
School at Bangkok. 

His Royal Highness, Maha Vajari- 


“yudh, the Crown Prince of Siam, was 


born January Ist, 1881, and on the death 
of his elder brother was proclaimed suc- 


.cessor and Crown Prince January 16th, 


1895. He has been in England since 
1894, and during his eight years has been 
engaged in study, at first under a private 
master, later at Sandhurst College and 
later still at Oxford University. During 
his stay at Sandhurst College, which he 
left at the breaking out of the South 
African War, he pursued his military 
studies with so good results that he now 
holds the rank of First Lieutenant in the 
army. He developed a decided taste for 
history during his stay at Oxford, and 
has written a little volume on “ The War 
of the Polish Succession,” which has 
been very favorably mentioned. 
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Since his twenty-first birthday His 
Royal Highness has been busy visiting 
the principal cities of England and the 
Continent, where he is receiving every 
attention, and at St. Petersburg he was 
met by the Czarowitch. He is a hand- 
some, well-balanced, thoughtful young 
man, accepting these attentions with a 
dignity that becomes his station and with 
no attempt at display. Indeed, he is tak- 
ing this entire journey quite as seriously 
as he did his years at college and the uni- 
versity, and pursues it as a part of his 
preparation for life. He is an excellent 
English scholar, has a pretty manner in 
speaking and has been very happy of ex- 
pression in the responses he has made 
before numerous boards of trade and 
other assemblies. 

The Crown Prince will pass through 
America this fall on his way to Siam, 
visiting the United States in October. 
The itinerary at this time of writing is 
not yet determined, but in all probability 
he will take in Washington and a num- 
ber of the leading cities between New York 
and San Francisco. He will be accom- 
panied by a small suite and undertakes 
the journey with the idea of adding to his 
knowledge of the world. In this young 
Prince there is nothing of the curious 
or the strange. He comes as a student of 
men and of institutions, and will return 
to his fatherland, it is said, to take up 


The 


Quarter” are typical books. 

True in part, they were never in- 
tended to be taken too seriously. But, 
unfortunately, such flamboyant litera- 
ture has created a public opinion, and 
Americans in general know no other 
Latin Quarter than that portrayed in 
popular books of fiction or in the lurid 
reports of newspaper correspondents. 

I attempt no apology for French stu- 
dents, whose unsavory reputation has 
perhaps given character to the Quarter. 
But I do plead for a reversal of judg- 
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his round of daily duties in perhaps the 
busiest office connected with the Govern- 
ment. His progress has been followed 
with great pride by his father, who now 
wishes to have his son introduced to the 
practical workings of the machinery of 
the Home Government before the respon- 
sibilities of the sovereign are placed upon 
him. 

The following review of “ The War 
of the Polish Succession,” by His Royal 
Highness, the Crown Prince of Siam 
(London, T. Fisher Unwin), may not be 
without interest in this connection as a 
side light upon the character of the 
author : 

This little volume does not claim to be the 
result of independent research, or to add any- 
thing new to our knowledge of the historical 
episode with which it deals. But it testifies 
to a wide and intelligent study of recognized 
authorities; and it is a clear and helpful ex- 
position of the successive phases of the inci- 
dent—the election to the Polish Crown at the 
death of Augustus II. in 1733; the siege of 
Danzig; the Spanish conquest of the King- 
dom of the Two Sicilies; and the Rhine cam- 
paign. The book is primarily intended for 
those of the author’s fellow-students at Ox- 
ford, who are reading for the history 
“ School,” and to them it will doubtless prove 
serviceable. As a concise summary of events 
it may also be of profit to those who, for other 
purposes or other reasons, are interested in 
the affairs of Europe during the eighteenth 
century. 

BancKok, SIAM 


American Student in Paris 
By the Rev. Sylvester W. Beach 


6é RILBY ” and “ The Real Latin 


ment concerning our American students, 
for it is they who, by current reports, 
have been caricatured and slandered. 
There are probably not less than three 
thousand American students in the Latin 
Quarter. These represent every section 
of the States. A large proportion are 
college graduates, and they average high- 
er than students at home in talent and ap- 
plication. A resistless impulse draws 
them to Paris. It is needless to attempt 
to analyze this magic spell. It is enough 
that in Paris there are the greatest mas- 
ters and masterpieces in drawing, color- 
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ing and technic, the best school of archi- 
tecture and world-famed masters and 
methods in music. 

The students congregate in the Latin 
Quarter where are the great schools, stu- 
dios and instructors, and where expenses 
may be reduced to the minimum. The 
sacrifices of many are beyond anything 
imaginable or endurable in America. A 
solitary room often serves as salon, stu- 
dio, bed chamber and kitchen. A cres- 
cent and a cup of chicory bring the cost 
of breakfast within three sous; a ragout 
that defies analysis makes a luncheon 
for half a franc, while dinner must be 
kept within the bountiful limits of a 
franc. For recreation, nothing can be 
indulged in more dissipating than a ride 
on the top of an omnibus, a walk in the 
Luxembourg Gardens, or a seat in the 
Loges des Cinquiemes at the Opera. The 
hours of work are only limited by the 
hours of sufficient daylight. Sunday is 
spent in bed for the most part, and, for 
the rest, in some café or brasserie, where 
congenial spirits meet to pass the time 
of day and retail the gossip of the Quar- 
ter. 

It is a life of such privation and un- 
selfish devotion to work that none but 
brave hearts could endure it. It is an 
immolation of self which many most joy- 
fully make upon the altar of art, dearer 
than life itself. The struggle is sustained 
by hope, until the flame of inspiration 
leads out through the long, narrow pass 
to the broad fields of success, or flickers 
and dies away to leave the soul in dark- 
ness and despair. And many are the 
tragedies. 

Temptations to which such lives are 
exposed are peculiarly insidious and al- 
luring. In Paris, sin has a bewildering 
glamor, and never appears as “ the mon- 
ster of hideous mien.” But it is to be re- 
membered that these students are not 
boys and girls. They are men and 
women, moved by a great purpose. Mis- 
represented in literature as_ scatter- 
brained, rollicking, unconscionable’ Bo- 
hemians, they are, in fact, a most sobet- 
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minded and earnest type, fully conse- 
crated to a divine ambition. Because 
they love art, they love truth. In propor- 
tion as the instinct of pure art possesses 
them they are inspired and uplifted to a 
noble ideal. It is true that many become 
indifferentists in religion, imagining, 
perhaps, as do many others, that when 
they move away from home they move 
away from God. Nor can it be denied 
that they are not immune to the infection 
of false philosophies and that many grow 
sceptical and even agnostic. And the 
worst pity is that not a few drift into im- 
morality, unable to resist the sweeping 
tide of vice in which they are caught. 
But, when all this is allowed, it is still 
true that as a class these students rank 
higher than the average in our American 
colleges and universities—and that is 
saying much. 

Let Americans acquaint themselves 
with the real Latin Quarter, and the 
verdict reached by inadequate and par- 
tial evidence will doubtless be reversed, 
and a deep respect and sympathy estab- 
lished for this large class of our country- 
men in Paris. It is through them that 
America shall, in some distant future, at- 
tain the same pre-eminence in fine art 
that she has already gained in the arts of 
diplomacy and commerce. 

For several years a few friends in 
America have sustained a religious work 
in the Latin Quarter. A large atelier, 
or studio, is rented on Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse, and Christian services are held 


‘every Sunday evening. The attendance 


of the students and interest manifested 
have been most encouraging. The meet- 


ings are not advertised, nor is there any 


sign to indicate the place. The students 
desire that the work should be “ without 
observation.” Opposed by none, and sup- 
ported by a constantly growing number 
of students, the work has fully justified 
the wisdom of its founders. Informal 
receptions at the apartment of the minis- 
ter in charge also tend to establish a so- 
cial center of Christian influence in the 
Quarter that is proving a potent force. 
Brivceton, N. J. 
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Temporal Power 


MARIE CoreEttr has the cheap fac- 
ulty of ministering to the evil genius of 
her times a dime novel imagination es- 
pecially qualified for exploiting the tenets 
of socialism and other roman candle no- 
tions which always show off best against 
the night skies of our lower natures. 
And besides those who mistake these lit- 
tle skyrocketing illuminations for the in- 
spirations of a great genius, we all have 
a touch of anarchy in us, a secret society 
of smail, contemptible, revolutionary ideas 
in our lower minds against the existing 
order; and when, they are put forth in 
such novels as Temporal Power, we be- 
hold them with greater interest because 
they are apparently the reflections cast 
by a common evil nature.* 

But occasionally there is something 
grotesque in the serious pigmy attitude 
of an author to his subject, and Miss 


Corelli begins her story with the air of 
a little peacock-tailed philosopher, whose 
sage reflections only serve to spread his 


own feathers. She reaches the most 
shocking conclusions in a small oracular 
way that renders them humorous in spite 
of her evident desire to pose as a sooth- 
sayer. Thus she declares that God made 
the heavens and the earth, but that 
“some rival element must have been con- 
cerned in the making of man ”—presum- 
ably the Devil. And proceeding from 
these premises she easily proves that all 
man’s system of thought, religious, so- 
cial or political, is wrong. 

But it will be seen that whoever made 
Marie Corelli, she has in this manner 
laid down a very wide platform upon 
which the characters in her drama have 
unlimited space for acting out scenes in 
socialism, anarchy and revolutions. The 
amazing fact is that a king plays the 
star role therein, a king supposed to be 
living at the present time who sits upon 
his throne during the day, turning a deaf 
ear to the petitions of the poor and show- 
ing a wanton indifference to every royal 
obligation, who becomes a red handed an- 


* TEMPORAL PowER. By Marie Corelli. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 





archist at night, plotting with other revo- 
lutionists the overthrow of his own dy- 
nasty, an idealist in his compassion for 
the poor and a virtuous plebean in all his 
instincts. 

And it is difficult to tell whether the 
author has failed more in portraying the 
day or night life of this masquerader. 
Passing over his melodramatic attitude to 
the cold and contemptuous queen, and 
the provincial stage splendor of the 
“throne room,” we doubt the palace pro- 
priety of alluding to his attendant cour- 
tiers as “each and every man jack of 
them;” this is the slang of democracy 
in a beer garden. Meanwhile His Royal 
Highness is too acutely aware of the rab- 
ble observing him from the galleries. He 
struts and talks to himself for the ob- 
vious purpose of making the ground- 
lings stare. Even republican readers ex- 
pect better form in an author who has 
lived all her life somewhere on the outer 
rim of monarchic society circles. 

But it iswhen she bears her royal hero, 
incognito of course, through the night 
up the red wings of anarchism that Miss 
Corelli is in her natural element. Here 
his associates are blackguards and fa- 
natics, presided over by a white ~oddess 
woman “ of the people,” whom we take 
to be the author’s own counterpart. And 
we are duly impressed with the claim 
she makes that these bat-souled people 
are “ thinkers,” indeed ; but they all have 
epileptic foreheads, showing that some 
fixed idea concerning a grievance will 
throw them into spasms of rage against 
the existing order. Such intelligences 
make bad blood and breed mobs. They 
are the natural enemies of kings, and 
there is something grossly false from the 
artistic point of view in a companion- 
ship which unites two such opposing ele- 
ments as we find in this novel. For an- 
archists are like firebrands that kindle 
and burn out in a night, leaving only the 
memorial ashes of destruction behind to 
testify of their existence, a company of 
fanatical criminals whose very names are 
hidden under the red brand of their call- 
ing; whereas the term “ king ” is signifi- 
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cant of history, of nations and of monu- 
ments that last. Hence the only artistic 
conception of a king must suggest either 
goodness, gravity and dignity or mag- 
nificent, tyrannical wickedness. He is a 
royal figure set apart and defined by tra- 
dition in such a way that the imagination 
refuses to be accommodated to the antics 
of the hybrid “ Highness” in this ex- 
position of “ temporal power.” 

The most obvious faults of this novel, 
however, do not result from the author’s 
lack of artistic integrity, but from the 
crudeness and fallacy of her philosophy 
of life. She is a sentimentalist willing 
to blame the Government for all the suf- 
fering, poverty and crime that exist. The 
poor man’s child starves because the 
prime minister is rich. Vice exists be- 
cause the king is contented upon his 
throne. She has that sort of moral astig- 
matism which makes it impossible for 
her to see the poor man’s error in having 
a child at all or that the happiness of the 
rich is no logical excuse for the vindic- 
tiveness of the poor. She has that dis- 
ease of humanitarianism which is mor- 
bidly attracted by the stench and lazy 
rags of the poor, which pities and en- 
courages their puerile malice and makes 
an epic of their meanness. She is a rev- 
olutionist, but not a reformer, an idealist 
without principles or judgment in such 
matters. 

Yet this novel will be read with pecu- 
liar interest, if for no other reason than 
that it contains sensational allusions to 
the political situation in England, in- 
cludes scandals and adventures from the 
life of Edward VII, and shows some 
spicy comments upon the bad manners 
and toadyism of Americans abroad. 


s 
The French People 


THIS volume of the Great Peoples Se- 
ries is an attempt to present the two 
thousand years of French history within 
the compass of three hundred and sev- 
enty-five, or, to be accurate, seventy-six 
and a half duodecimo pages. Natural- 
ly all the pleasant little gossip of history 
has slipped through the meshes of the 
narrative and escaped.* Even the im- 
portant events have been taken for 
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anted for the most part; and the book 
is little more than a hasty and super- 
ficial résumé of social tendencies and re- 
sults, devoid of all the atmosphere in 
which the finer perspective of things re- 
sides. Indeed, we must confess that we 
failed at first to understand exactly the 
value of such a book; for to one igno- 
rant of French history to begin with it 
must be unintelligible, while to one who 
knows the subject already it would seem 
superfluous. 

And yet when the defects inherent in 
the plan of the work are once accepted, 
there is an exhilaration in following fa- 
tality in this comprehensive fashion 
across the centuries stride by stride—not 
that the landscape is altogether new, but 
that in this rarefied air it stands out with 
the startling distinctness of lunar scen- 
ery. It is a text for the moralist in the 
workings of an obscure and inscrutable 
destiny to mark in this way the fatuity 
of Louis XV in fostering in senseless 
opposition to Austria that power which 
was in 1870 to bring his own nation to 
death’s door: or a lesson for the econo- 
mist to consider in the origin of the Rev- 
olution that, whatever the condition of 
the people, it is the financial system upon 
which the health of the nation depends. 
No doubt it is eminently proper for the 
historian in the exercise of his profes- 
sion to look askance at these large and 
grandiose visions; but nevertheless to 
the general reader it is as the inspirer of 
general ideas that history will be always 
most esteemed. And we have personal- 
ly to thank Mr. Hassall for disengaging 
for us several such conceptions which 
were in danger of being swamped by the 
oceans of circumstantial detail with 
which history is nowadays inundated. 

It seems perfectly certain, for instance, 
that the miseries of the French for the 
last hundred years—and no nation has 
suffered more acutely—have been due 
entirely to their failure to form a consti- 
tutional government seasonably by a 
process of natural development. But the 
interesting question, after all, to which 
Mr. Hassall has suggested a solution, is 
as to the reason of this failure; for it is 
hardly an answer to say, as do some, 
that the French are innately unapt for 
government, or even to refer their disas- 
ters to a general decadence of the Latin 
races, when Paris is to-day the hive of 
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the world. But are not these disasters 
rather the result of the Gallic ideality, 
that unwillingness to put up, like the 
Anglo-Saxon, with make-shifts, rough 
approximations, and brutal averages—in 
short, of that sense of exact propriety 
and fitness which has made them great 
in art and literature? For politics, after 
all, is a matter of expediency, and ideal- 
ity is as fatal in government as expedi- 
ency in art. And perhaps the fatality 
of this gift, this insatiable desire of per- 
fection, has never been more clearly dem- 
onstrated than in the persistency with 
which this people have struggled for a 
century for the ideal of absolute liberty, 
when if there is one thing that the con- 
sequences of the Revolution should have 
taught them, it is that national happiness 
does not depend upon a government 
which gives a people liberty, but rather 
upon one which in freeing them from 
the responsibility of government leaves 
them to attend to their own individual 
affairs. “In England logic in political 
matters is at a discount, but the French 
are a logical people,” says Mr. Hassall; 
and they have insisted upon pursuing lib- 
erty, the logical, that is the ideal, princi- 
ple, in despite of temporary expediency. 

We have ventured to introduce here 
these brief considerations without wish- 
ing to make Mr. Hassall responsible for 
what we have read between his lines but 
simply as the best justice we can do his 
book in illustrating the suggestiveness 
that seems to us its best and most charac- 
teristic feature. ws 


The Tragedy of Paotingfu 


How the end came to the Christian 
missionaries at Paotingfu on June 30th 
and July Ist is well told in The Tragedy 
of Paotingfu,* which many of our read- 
ers will find an inspiring as well as an 
awful tale, for the native Chinese Chris- 
tians in the great emergency showed a 
faithfulness that could not be excelled. 

The author says (p. 371): 


“The eleven foreign missionaries and four 
children were not the only ones who were to 
receive martyrs’ crowns at Paotingfu. Pastor 
Meng Chang-Chun had already sealed his de- 
votion to Christ with his blood; and there 
were associated with each group of mission- 
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aries native Christians who would not fail in 
the crowning hour. It was the chivalry of the 
true martyr spirit which, impelled Dr. Taylor’s 
Chinese assistant at the dispensary to return 
on Sunday morning to receive with the good 
Doctor a martyr’s crown.” 


There are strong scenes in the book— 
Mrs. Simcox vainly entreating for the 
life of her youngest child; Missionary 
Pitkin defending two of the women with 
a revolver while his ammunition lasted, 
after which came swift death for him and 
for the women a wild march to the Box- 
er headquarters, previous to their slaugh- 
ter. Miss Morrill was able to walk, 
while Miss Gould, who had fainted, was 
slung to a pole and carried on the shoul- 
ders of men as they carry pigs. 

The storm which swept the mission 
out of existence gave ample warning of 
its approach. The numerous letters 
written by Mrs. Simcox, wife of one of 
the missionaries, to her mother and to 
friends in America, are full of its mut- 
terings. In August, 1895 (page 134), 
she writes to a friend, telling of the ha- 
tred of the common people, but adding 
that 
“they could not find a leader among them- 
selves who would do us any harm; but it has 
been conclusively proved that it is all through 
the officials or literati that every outrage yet 
has been perpetrated. Hence you see the men 
they hire to do it are not punished.” 


This seems to indicate that high and 
low Chinese hated the Christians. She 
also numbers the soldiers among their 
enemies. 

Light is shed on the mental attitude of 
the missionaries by this same letter of 
Mrs. Simcox. She writes: 


“T think Americans and Englishmen both 
should be thoroughly ashamed of themselves 
and of their ministers. The Chinese would 
not dare to murder a Japanese or a French- 
man, because the Japanese and French would 
at once open fire and destroy a whole city, 
and in justice, too. This all means that un- 
less the Governments take stringent measures, 
and that right soon, no one will be safe here. 
; I wish President Cleveland could know 
what the missionaries and tradespeople know. 
He never will through Colonel Denby. China 
is constantly breaking her treaties with the 
United States and with England, but the Min- 
isters smooth it over. They have their nests 
too well feathered. “a 


Evidently the materials for an explosion 
were here. 
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*The storm growled on, but the mis- 
sionaries would not retreat, tho Christian 
Chinese begged them to go. On Au- 
gust 23d, 1897, Mrs. Simcox wrote to 
Mrs. Reed describing the attack on the 
Catholic compound which had just oc- 
curred. Some soldiers beat the gate- 
keeper and priest. The priest had them 
bound and sent off to the Yamen. They 
complained to their comrades who sacked 
the compound and carried off the priest, 
who was rescued by the magistrate but 
refused to go in safety, saying: 

“They say they will kill me; let them kill 
me; I want them to kill me.” 


The Chinese gave the priest a large 
sum of money and escorted him back to 
the compound. Mrs. Simcox continues 
(page 209) : 

“‘ The soldiers the next day went about eight 
miles and destroyed a chapel of theirs. It is 
a big affair and will cost the Chinese some 
hundreds of thousands to settle it, and the 
guilty will lose their heads besides. It is now 
in the hands of the foreign Minister in Peking, 
and it will be pushed to the bitter end—per- 
haps a few more concessions of territory or 
a big cathedral at Paotingfu. This all hap- 
pened in sight of our compound, but they have 
not disturbed us yet.” 


Finally, after years of threatening, a 
great mob, headed by soldiers, rose 
against the Protestant missionaries, 
stormed their compound and put them 
and their servants to death. 

A Christian coolie who stood on a 
grave mound watching the work of death 
and destruction caught the last glimpse 
of the Rev. Frank Edson Simcox. He 
was walking along the upper floor of the 
mission house leading one of his little 
boys by each hand. Flames and smoke 
were about him, and as he walked these 
hid him from sight. 


= 
Milton’s England 


Ir would be easy, if one allowed his 
critical faculties full liberty, to treat this 
pleasant little volume harshly, both for 
what it includes and what it excludes.* 
Why in this attempt to portray the Eng- 
land of Milton should certain matters of 
the past and future—Milton’s past and 
future, that is—be touched on? What 
has Milton to do with the numerous pic- 
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tures of early Elizabethan days? and how © 
does’it give a better idea of the seven- 
teenth century to transcribe, for instance, 
the amusing list of “The Fresher’s 
Don’ts” at modern Cambridge? We 
are glad to know that “ A Sympathizer, 
B.A.” commands the youthful university 
man not to forget “that St. Peter’s Col- 
lege is ‘ Pot-House,’ Caius is ‘ Keys,’ St. 
Catherine’s .is ‘Cats,’ Magdalen is 
‘ Maudlen,’ St. John’s College Boat Club 
is ‘Lady Wargaret,’ and a science man 
is taking ‘ Stinks.’” That last observa- 
tion is new to our Western ignorance and 
is quite delightful, for we, too, far away 
from Cambridge, have worked in a lab- 
oratory ; but what, pray, has all this to do 
with Milton? It would, moreover, be 
easy and pertinent to point out that the 
information from beginning to end is all 
taken at second hand, lifted bodily even 
from books so accessible as Green’s 
“ History of the English People.” Then 
again one might caution the author that 
Anti-Imperialism is a dreadful rock in 
the way of any literary craft. One shud- 
ders a little at the bad taste of dragging 
in the “ barbaric slaughter in the Island 
of Samar ” to condone the age of Milton. 
Que diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galére? 

Each of these questions might be 
asked pertinently, and yet not quite per- 
tinently neither. After all, the true is- 
sue is: Does the book really give a clear 
picture of Milton’s England, and is it in- 
teresting? And we hasten to answer, It 
does. The England of that age, with its 
éxtraordinary contrasts—it was a time 
more than any other in English history 
of contrasts, of hostilities even between 
opposing forces in religion, politics and 
literature battling to determine which 
should mold the future kingdom—the 
England of Cromwell, Laud, Bunyan, 
Hampden, Charles I, Charles II and so 
many other militant characters does 
move as a living interesting reality in 
these pages, and that is sufficient. One 
could have wished that the author had 
allowed Milton’s personality to dominate 
the whole book, instead of closing his life 
in the middle of the volume and leaving 
what remains to struggle on without any 
central motive. The value of the recital 
depends, in fact, on the skill with which 
so much of English scenery and history 
is made to center about the great figure 
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of the poet, and when that figure is with- 
drawn the description and narration be- 
come a trifle aimless, like the play of 
“ Cesar’ when Cesar is gone, 

But we commend the reading of these 
chapters, and we commend the skill 
with which the illustrations have been 
chosen. It is a pretty piece of work, 
taken as a whole. 


The War Songs of the Prince of Peace. a d 
the Rev. R. M. Benson, M.A. Vol. I, 
Helps for Using the Psalter. . Vol. II, 
Commentary on the Psalter. New York: 
E, P. Dutton & Co., $2.00 net each. 


The purpose of the Commentary, as 
stated by the author, is “ to help all read- 
ers to use the Psalter in its true sense, as 
having been given to us by God to be 
the proper instrument of all true devo- 
tion.” The treatment proposed in the 
preface promises us some real help, but 
almost immediately we are confused by 
the author’s peculiar theory of the in- 
spiration of the Psalter. We are to 
“recognize Christ as the true Psalmist.” 
“ We must recognize them [the Psalms] 
as being the utterance of the Incar- 
nate Son of God.” “Before we can 
say it [the Psalter] at all we must 
lose ourselves in Christ. The words 
are his, not ours.” Thus all the Psalms 
are Messianic. The author feels that 
some may find difficulty in supposing 
that certain expressions could be ac- 
cepted by Christ, but he gets over it in 
part by saying that it is “ no mere matter 
of exegesis. It is a historical fact that 
Christ did use these words as his very 
own,” in the Temple service. In the 
Comminatory Psalms the temporal 
calamities invoked are of the nature of 
chastenings to produce obedience. The 
confession of sin is explained on the 
basis of Christ’s identity with depraved 
humanity. “The sins of my youth,” 
therefore mean “ the sins of manhood in 
its earlier days previous to his incarna- 
tion.” When we come to the interpreta- 
tion of the Psalms we find it consistent 
with this theory. The meaning of the 
fifty-first is: “ God appearing in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh and for sin,” and the 
thought for the reader is, “ the cleansing 
virtue of the incarnation.” Ps. 24, is 
“the Triumphal Procession of the As- 
cension,” which is arranged with 
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“Chorus,” “ Versicle,” ‘ Response,” ete. 
Verses 7 and 8 are rendered thus: ~* 


Christ Entering the Outer Court. 
“Ye gates, heads high! 
Ye timeless doors, up-fly! 

The King of Glory. cometh nigh!” 
“Christ at the Gates of Hades.” 
Voice. from Within. 

“Who is the King of Glory. high?” 
The last cry of rebellious despair from evil 
spirits forced to admit the Conqueror. 


This will serve as an illustration of the 
metrical translation. The exhortations 
are good enough, but by the author’s 
process they could have been drawn from 
any portion of the Bible, for he has im- 
ported the Gospel into the Psalter most 
liberally. It is difficult to think of any- 
thing more artificial and fantastic, com- 
ing from a student, than these volumes. 


& 


Those Delightful Americans. By Mrs. Ev- 
erard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan). New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 

But the Americans are not the only de- 
lightful people in this book; the English 
visitors who come to New York; both 
man and wife and their friend, are just 
as delightfully and quizzically portrayed. 
There is something Ucautifully impartial 
and malicious in thus setting forth the 
frothy eccentricities of American society 
through the mouthpiece of these staid 
British cousins, who all the while are un- 
consciously betraying their own eccen- 
tricities of a duller sort. Indeed Mrs. 
Cotes’s international satire reminds one 
of Milton’s “two-handed engine at the 
door ”—only the edge is very fine and the 
instrument very light, and we trust the 

smite no more ” need not be added. We 
are constrained to say, however, that the 

New York world so pleasantly ridiculed 

is the society of more than a decade, per- 

haps two decades, ago. The simplicity 
of the great city financier and his wife in 
their country estate is charmingly com- 
ical, but we cannot quite place these good 
folk on the Hudson to-day. Both the 
naiveté and the virtue of that life have 
passed away, and satire to touch the real 
conditions must assume quite another 
tone. But we laugh just as heartily at 

Mrs. Cotes’s people, altho they may not 

seem exactly modern—up to date would 

be the better phrase. 
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The House Opposite. By Elizabeth Kent. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00 
net. 

A good detective story after the man- 
ner of Anna Katharine Green, and quite 
equal to that writer’s better work. In 
the first chapter we are introduced to a 
young New York physician, who mounts 
one hot summer night to the roof of his 
house to smoke and keep cool. Strange 
sights are revealed to him through the 
windows of a large apartment house 
across the street—figures coming and go- 
ing, a woman dragged hastily from view, 
a man rummaging a room below—and 
next morning the bewildered observer is 
called in to examine the body of a man 
found in an empty room, evidently dead 
for twenty-four hours. Love and de- 
tective work follow, of course, and the 
mystery is skillfuly maintained until the 
very end. There is a fair measure of-art 
in the conduct of the plot, with the ex- 
ception of the last chapter, which unfor- 
tunately falls pretty flat. We reckon a 
clever detective story good reading and 
recommend this tale of The House Op- 
posite. 

as 


The Misdemeanors of Nancy. By Eleanor 
Hoyt New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $1.50. 

This “ Nancy” is nearly related to 
Mr. Long’s “ Naughty Nan,” tho fortu- 
nately less inclined to hysterical demon- 
strations. The evil in her is a delicate 
humor and a natural aptitude for win- 
ning more devotion than she deserves 
from a host of admirers. These pretty 
white moth women are delightful to read 
about and charming to know in real life, 
but it is well to remember that they are 
of all types the most ephemeral. There 
is not enough of such a “ Nancy” to 
last. Once married she becomes too dull 
or too wicked for the best results. Co- 
quetry is her vocation, and being de- 
prived of it she is not always able to ad- 
just herself to the rigors of a more se- 
rious calling. These “misdemeanors ” 
are enchanting revelations of a very 
bright feminine nature, as refreshing as 
the sweet dust clouds of perfume tossed 
up by a pretty tea rose. But we mis- 
trust the lasting fragrance of such roses 
whether they bloom in a garden or a 
drawing-room or a book. 
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LINES ON A PERFUMER. 


Here lies Otto Musk, who had 
The peacefulest of ends. 
He was the scenter of a large 
Circle of loving friends. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


...-A RECOMMENDATION.—A faithful col- 
ored servant had recommended a friend to 
take charge of her mistress’s delicate little 
girl. “Do you think, Sally,” asked the 
anxious mother, “that I could trust Aunt 
Ellen with the entire care of the baby?” 
“Law, yes, ma’am! Ellen knows all ’bout 
childun. She’s done buried six.”—Judge. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


I know a young woman quite stout, 
Who carries a poodle about. 

She pins up her hair 

With the leg of a chair, 
And when she is in she is “ out.” 
She buttons her shoes with a cork, 
And fastens her skirt with a fork; 

Wears shoes on her hands, 

Sits down when she stands, 
And calls her canary a stork. 

—New York Journal. 


....‘ But, unfortunately, my son, the ad- 
mission of these three Territories to State- 
hood would be likely to lower the tone of the 
Senate.” “ Pray tell me, father, how that 
may well be.” “Considering the hetero- 
geneity of the influences that touch our civic 
life, it is perhaps inevitable that there be al- 
ways in the Senate members whose wives 
cannot afford to hire the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra when they give private musicales. 
The practical problem, then, is not so much 
to do away with these as to keep their num- 
ber at the minimum.” “ And the exclusion 
of the Territories makes for thisend?” “Very 
probably. In anything like strictness, a terri- 
tory ought never to become a State until a 
man need be worth at least ten million dol- 
lars in order to own it politically. The fact 
that this is a higher standard by four or five 
millions than has been adhered to in the past 
is, after all, nothing in point. If we recall 
former errors, it is in order to avoid, and not 
to justify, their repetition.” “But does not 
politics enter, father?” “ Indirectly, my son. 
Politics is quite a fad in the West. Now and 
then the people there become frantic over pol- 
itics, and while in that state of mind they 
have been known to send Senators down to 
Washington who actually saved money out of 
their salaries. It is needless to say that every- 
thing possible will be done to guard against 
these painful solecisms.”—Liéfe. 
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Trusts and the Tariff 


THE events of last week show that the 
tariff question, as related to the so-called 
Trusts, cannot be excluded from the na- 
tional campaign now in progress. A dif- 
ference of opinion with respect to it, if 
not an actual division, is seen in the Re- 
publican party. The arguments of the 
President and Speaker Henderson 
against a reduction or the removal of 
the duties affecting the operations and 
the prices of great manufacturing com- 
binations are appeals to Republicans 
rather than attacks upon the Democratic 
position. How many Republicans there 
are whose attitude calls for an earnest 
use of such arguments we do not know. 
Probably they are a minority of the 
party, but the remarkable action of 
Speaker Henderson seems to prove that 
they are not a minority in his district. 

Unless the Republican demand for a 
revision of the Trusts’ tariff rates is so 
strong in the Third District of Iowa that 
it threatened to prevent his election, the 
reasons given by the Speaker for his re- 
tirement are inadequate. This was his 
eleventh nomination. It was made by 
acclamation, and at the last election he 
carried the district by a plurality of 11,- 
ooo in a total vote of less than 40,000. 
But now he declines to stand because he 
says he does not agree with many of the 
Republican voters as to the expediency 
of attempting to restrain the Trusts by 
cutting off their tariff duties. He does 
not express disapproval of the State plat- 
form, which really does not demand such 
tariff revision; he has “ never been op- 
posed to making needed changes ” in the 
tariff, and he thinks the Trusts should be 
subjected to Federal supervision and con- 
trol; but he says that no change in the 
tariff can “relieve the people from the 
oppression of the Trusts.” As to this last 
assertion a majority of his constituents 
appear to be at variance with him. 

In his long address at Cincinnati the 
President for the first time expressed his 
opinions as to the same question, intro- 


ducing them by conservative and very 
reasonable remarks about corporations 
and wealth. Those who cannot approve 
all that he says concerning the tariff must 
admit that no public speaker is giving the 
people more common sense about our re- 
cent industrial development, the value 
and uses of beneficial corporations, and 
related subjects as to which many need 
to be enlightened. He asserts that a re- 
duction or the removal of the duties upon 
foreign products like those of our Trusts 
would afford no remedy for Trust evils, 
the gist of his argument being that while 
the Trusts would suffer to some extent 
the smaller competing companies in the 
same industries would suffer more; that 
the employes would be hurt, and that the 
country’s entire business and industrial 
interests would be involved in a common 
disaster. Federal control and supervision 
of all corporations, under a grant of 
power obtained by a Constitutional 
amendment, is the remedy he proposes 
now, as he has repeatedly proposed it 
heretofore, with as much preliminary re- 
straining legislation as can be enacted 
and enforced under the Constitution as 
it stands at present. 

The President frequently speaks of the 
evils associated with Trusts, but he has 
not explained what these evils are. It is 
true that in his address at Cincinnati he 
mentioned one of them, overcapitaliza- 
tion, but we do not remember that he 
has pointed out others. While over- 
capitalization is an evil that calls for the 
restraint of effective supervision, it is one 
that directly affects investors only and is 
not regarded with much interest by the 
masses. 

The evil which they are thinking 
about is the exaction of extortionate 
prices, and they think about it with con- 
siderable indignation when they know 
that the same goods are sold by the 
Trusts to foreign buyers at prices much 
lower. There are other evils, they be- 
lieve, of injustice and oppression in va- 
tious forms. They have these also in 
mind; but it is the Trust-sustained high 
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price in the home market, as compared 
with the much lower price for export, 
that stirs their resentment. This is the 
evil that causes them to ask for the re- 
moval of the Trusts’ tariff duties. 

They believe that they would obtain 
relief if the duties (in most instances no 
longer needed for protection, as every- 
body knows) should be cut off. The 
President’s argument is based mainly 
upon the assumption that the Trusts 
would suffer in some measure, and their 
competitors in greater degree, if the duty 
should be removed. But how are they 
to suffer in an industry in which the cost 
of production, for the smaller competi- 
tors as well as for the Trusts, is lower 
than it is abroad? ‘The assumption that 
the duties in question are still in any de- 
gree protective, in a proper sense of the 
word, is not warranted in most cases. It 
is true that the evil of overcapitalization 
tends to suggest the evil of extortion, and 
that it attracts some attention when it is 
accompanied by syndicate promotion that 
yields a profit of $56,000,000 on a brief 
investment of $25,000,000; but the 
masses know little about grand finance 
of that character. They have learned 
something about Trust prices at home 
and abroad. 

We believe that the high duties im- 
posed in 1897 for the advantage of any 
industry in which the cost of production 
is now and for some time past has been 
lower than it is abroad, can be removed 
or largely reduced with benefit to the 
people and without injury to the indus- 
trial interests of the United States. If 
such just changes should of necessity, 
however, be accompanied by a general 
overhauling and revision of the entire 
tariff, the business of the country would 
be much disturbed for atime. This mat- 
ter of Trust prices is one which many 
people would like to have discussed by 
Speaker Henderson, Secretary Shaw and 
others, including the President himself. 
A great many honestly believe that a re- 
vision of some schedules of the tariff 
would afford relief with respect to this 
evil, while relief by Constitutional 
amendment seems very remote because 
they are not convinced that three-fourths 
of the States will consent, some years 
hence, to surrender their rights and pow- 
ers concerning corporations to Congress 
and the central Government. 
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Being Married 


APPARENTLY Providence takes advan- 
tage of our happiest illusions to urge 
upon us the stern obligations of high- 
er forms of existence. Thus the ro- 
mantic bridal hour is lengthened into a 
long life where there are more respon- 
sibilities than pointless bliss. We are 
charmed into uniting, with Heaven’s 
wisdom, at an age when we have more 
sweet inspiration than foresight. We are 
happy young volunteers; male and fe- 
male, ready to swear tender allegiance 
to one another for life and to get our- 
selves blessed into an undertaking which 
often shapes destiny through the reali- 
ties of this world with a harshness that 
leaves our Arcadian plans far in the 
wake of actual events. For this Arcadia, 
out of which all lovers come, “ kissing 
wings ” like pretty butterflies and ex- 
changing fancies that they fondly 
imagine are their soul’s deepest confi- 
dences, is not the goal of their existence, 
but it is the starting point of love’s long, 
jong journey. 

The important thing to understand, 
therefore, is the peculiar economics to be 
practiced by these comrades. For in 
marriage love is founded upon an entire- 
ly different basis from that of any other 
relationship. It is a bond that cannot be 
outgrown, lessened or disregarded with- 
out moral damage to the nature of the 
wife or husband. To forget it, takes a 
cubit from one’s stature and diminishes 
all one’s virtues. It is a beneficent in- 
fluence, founded upon absolute confi- 
dence, which, on the one hand, balks at 
no confession; and, on the other, never 
falls short of forgiveness and absolution. 

Here we discover or of the psychic 
phenomena of the married life, that these 
two people who have been dedicated to 
one another have by some divine econ- 
omy the power given them, more truly 
than to any priest, to cast out each other’s 
devils and to forgive one another’s sins. 
And not only is this a power, it is an ob- 
ligation; neither has the right to with- 
hold pardon or comfort. For the laws 
that govern marriage are scriptures of 
love, long suffering, forbearance and 
mercy, with only an occasional holiday 
psalm. Each becomes the other’s priest, 
banner bearer and chief trumpeter. And 
their union is an alliance offensive and 
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defensive against the world, the flesh and 
the devil—a sublime economy of power 
and spirit united for the warfare of life. 

Possibly we should have fewer di- 
vorces and happier m=rriages if we could 
learn that living together in peace does 
not depend so much upon the proportion 
we compound of virtues and vices, as 
upon the energy and shrewdness with 
which we manage these inevitable details 
cf human nature. There are women 
whose virtues are their least available 
qualities, mere attributes of purity < . 
sanctity which only harden them into 
Pharisees. And there are men whose 
vices cieate witlin them a self defending 
charity for other sinners which to some 
has all the appearance of the Christian 
kindness so o£:en lacking in the harshly 
upright disciples of morality and good- 
ness. 

Yet it often appears that these are the 
very types that attract each other into 
the marital relationship. For by some 
shrewdness of fate we marry the people 
who need us, and not always the ones 
who would prove most congenial—a fact 
which goes far to show that the men and 
women who are divorced are more par- 


ticularly the ones who should have re- 
mained married. The virtuous wife may 


have needed intelligence and mercy 
added to her little dirt-daubed nest of 
principles. And the unfaithful husband, 
whose very good nature and toleration 
were the breastworks thrown up in de- 
fense of his own weaknesses, should have 
found in her a shrine before which to 
confess his shortcomings, an altar upon 
which he might have gone on laying him- 
self as a living sacrifice till wholesome 
self-contempt should enlighten him as to 
the foolish sentimentality of his perform- 
ance and enabled him to lay firm hands 
upon some principle for uplifting his own 
nature. In any case it should have been 
her business in life to keep the altar 
candles of her heart lighted for his com- 
ing. For if she could not have been his 
patron saint, at least she might have been 
his fetish, something dear and potent for 
his pagan soul to hope and swear by. 

But the difficulty with most married 
people is their intolerance of each other’s 
frailties and limitations. The serious 
narrow minded man wishes to weigh his 
wife’s wits by his own brain measure, 
which is about as sensible as computing 
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the relative value of fan-feathers and 
steel blades according to bulk and weight. 
He cannot cast the beam out of his own 
eye for regarding impatiently the femi- 
nine follies of his wife. And many a 
wife mistakes this lack of perception for 
cruelty and calls the blundering large- 
ness of his nature vulgar rudeness. 

Also there are women who miss their 
vocation entirely in the married life, be- 
cause they fail to discover that there is a 
masculine superstition concerning them, 
which, once understood, enables any wife 
of wit and affection to become soothsayer 
to her husband. They forget that most 
men fear the opposing oracular conclu- 
sions that women reach through their 
“ intuitions” more than they respect their 
own infallible logic. And she never 
learns that the wife who is always ready 
to lay hold of both horns of his dilemma 
with incredible assurance, to guide his 
destiny according to the talons and tail 
feathers of her own oracular wits, gains 
a surprising ascendency over his imag- 
ination and convictions. 

In the same way there are men who 
lose the tune of love and make a discord 
of marriage because they are inclined to 
dictate the terms of peace and pitch the 
key upon which harmony may be had. 
They attempt to change the airy fairy 
personality of women who before mar- 
riage charmed them by their pretty, 
quickstep lives and picturesque poses. 
And their meddling is about as disas- 
trous in effect as if one of them had at- 
tempted to graft a rose upon a sage 
bush. His business is to cultivate an 
eye for roses, and to give up his taste for 
sage-seasoned domesticity. And no less 
foolish was the eloquent demonstrative 
benedict recently discovered by his wife 
gazing disconsolately at the moon. 

“ What on earth is the matter, John?” 
she inquired, surprised at his lugubrious 
expression. 

“ Anne, I have been thinking that you 
do not love me, you are so cold.” 

“Well, John,” said Anne, turning 
away with dignity and decision, “I am 
the mother of your five children, and for 
fifteen vears I have watched over you 
and them stedfastly here in the home, 
and if you are not satisfied with these 
proofs of my affection you will just go 
unsatisfied.” 

And so he will. Such women are so 
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real and sincere they cannot express their 
emotions in terms of romantic fiction. 
They belong to the scriptures of life, and 
they live and die according to these can- 
ons of love and rectitude. 

But when two people have really suc- 
ceeded in making this journey of years 
together, looking back over the long way 
they are ready to affirm that marriage is 
a comradeship where loyal love assumes 
many disguises. To-day it is a song in 
the happy valley of youth, where every 
flower is a little green stemmed note of 
love hinting the tender secrets of an en- 
chanted earth. To-morrow it is a stern 
pilgrim far out upon the dusty highway 
of life, faithful still, but in some new and 
nobler sense. And finally, in the evening 
of life, it is the star that crowns all our 
days with peace. 


Secretary Hay’s Roumanian 
Note 


IT was unusual, it was peculiar, it was 
unexpected abroad, but Secretary Hay’s 
Roumanian note follows the best Ameri- 
can diplomatic innovations and also Brit- 
ish traditions that go back to the time of 
Oliver Cromwell. ; 

The United States had the right from 
pure humanity to call the attention of the 
protecting powers to the persecutions of 
the Jews in Roumania. It had a further 
right because of those who escape the 
majority come to this country and are 
for a time a burden on our people. But 
it is not the mass of our people, but the 
Jewish community that protest against 
this forced immigration, for on them the 
obligation rests of supplying the wants 
of the refugees, of guaranteeing that 
they shall not become a burden on public 
charity, and of providing the amount of 
money which under our laws every im- 
migrant must be able to show. They 
have exhibited wonderful generosity in 
this, abundant racial sympathy; but 
when the refugees begin to come by the 
ten thousand the strain and drain on their 
resources is felt even by our wealthy He- 
brews, and they have appealed to our 
Government to bring influence to bear 
on Roumania to grant the equal religious 
rights which Roumania promised faith- 
fully to allow when the powers assumed 
to protect her independence. 
ernment was glad to do this, and Secre- 
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tary Hay calls the attention of the pow- 
ers to the failure of Roumania to keep 
her pledge, and to the injury which this 
failure is doing to the United States. 
Let it be understood that the United 
States does not object to the coming of 
these immigrants, but that the initiative 
is from our American Jews, who are com- 
pelled to bear the load of expense in- 
volved or to see the doors of escape shut 
against their brethren. They believe that 
it will be better for the Roumanian Jews 
to remain at home, if they can only be 
allowed there to make a living. 

The British Government has lately 
been taking evidence on the alien immi- 
gration which is a burden in England 
as well as here. Dr. Herzl, head of the 
Zionist movement, gave testimony before 
the Commission that Jewish charity is 
bankrupt. A multitude of the refugees 
stop in London; other thousands have 
been assisted to come to the United 
States; but the British Jews are at their 
wits’ end to know how to manage the 
flood, and American Jews are equally 
disturbed. They do not think it right 
that Roumania should be allowed first to 
pauperize and physically enfeeble her 
40,000 Jews and then push them into 
England and the United States. It asks 
more of benevolence than it can stand. 

The persecution that the Roumanian 
Jews suffer is worse than that of any 
other country in the world, even worse 
than in Russia. By the treaty of Ber- 
lin there was to’be perfect religious lib- 
erty, but that is utterly denied, and the 
powers that made the treaty are respon- 
sible for the denial. A Jew is, because 
of his race, an alien in law. He may 
have been born in Roumania, and his an- 
cestors may have lived there for genera- 
tions, but he is in law an alien and can 
own no land and can engage in no busi- 
ness reserved for natives. Jn order to 
become a citizen a special petition must 
be granted by the Parliament, and there 
are only about 300 Jewish citizens in the 
whole country, literally"one in a thou- 
sand. The Jews are excluded’ from 
public service, from the learned profes- 
sions ; they can neither own land nor cul- 
tivate it as laborers; they are forbidden 
to reside in rural districts; their liberty 
even of engaging in trade or mechanical 


“pursuits is badly restricted, so that they 


are reduced to abject poverty, and, even 
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so, exceptional taxes are imposed upon 
them. They are compelled to flee the 
land. 

We have the heartiest sympathy with 
Secretary Hay’s note of protest. We re- 
joice that England supports us,and we do 
not see how Italy or Austria or Germany 
could fail to give at least moral support. 
Nothing can be expected from Russia, 
for she shares the guilt, and France plays 
the puppet to Russia. The effect of the 
note will be, as intended, moral, and the 
sentiment of the world will be felt even 
in Roumania in time, even as the senti- 
ment of the world will be felt in this 
country where more crimes of brutal vio- 
lence are committed by mobs than in any 


country in Europe. . 


The Cecil Rhodes Scholarships 
and the Carnegie Institution 


Ir is a matter of great’ importance 
that the income of the Cecil Rhodes 
bequest and of the Carnegie Institution 
shall be wisely expended, and it is a 
hopeful fact that these funds were put 
in the charge of men of tried wisdom. 
We have been favored with information 
coming from the trustees of the Cecil 
Rhodes fund which indicates their first 
decision. They desire that American and 
Colonial States shall send to Oxford no 
undergraduates, but only such selected 
young men as shall have gained their 
A.B. degree at home. It has been found 
that when boys of eighteen are sent to 
Oxford they are not sufficiently ground- 
ed in their local patriotism to wish to 
return to the colonies, but they prefer 
to remain in the easier life of England. 
But the very purpose of the fund is to 
educate young men who shall take part 
in the life of the land of their birth. Be- 
sides, Oxford University does not desire 
to be overrun with callow youth who will 
not find the conditions wholly sympa- 
thetic. It will be different if the trained 
young men are the beneficiaries and pur- 
sue advanced studies. This restriction 
appears to be wise. We suggest that 
prospective candidates obtain from Mac- 
millan & Co. a pamphlet (sixpence) en- 
titled “ Oxford as It Is,” by Louis Dyer, 
prepared as a guide to rules of college 
residence and university requirements, 
for the use of students from the United 
States and the colonies. Probably of 


even more importance will. be the de- 
cision as to the use to be made of the 
Carnegie Institution money. Very wise- 
ly Mr. Carnegie made no restrictions, in- 
dicating only that he wanted. the money 
spent in the best way to develop research. 
We understand that it will take a year or 
more for President Gilman and those as- 
sociated with him to formulate their 
plans after study of the field of research 
in this country and abroad. A first care- 
ful discussion of the subject appears in 
Science from the pen of the editor, Prof. 
fessor Cattell, of Columbia University. 


He very wisely suggests that the 
establishment of a _ great scientific 


laboratory at Washington or the pur- 
chase of the Marine Biological Labora- 
tory at Wood’s Holl would not be 
the best use of the money. The 
Wood’s Holl Marine Biological Labora- 
tory is an admirable institution and 
might very properly be subsidized, but it 
should be left independent. The income 
of the Carnegie fund will be from $200,- 
000 to $350,000. Professor Cattell would 
favor the use of half of this sum in the 
support of a Carnegie Institution in Wash- 
ington, to be the center of scientific life 
and activity for the country, like the 
Royal Institution of London, which was 
founded by an American. It should have 
a director and a building sufficient for 
headquarters of societies, boards, etc., 
and he suggests also small but well 
equipped laboratories for the three 


fundamental sciences of chemistry, phys- 


ics and—that being his department— 
psychology. There should be directors 
representing different societies and fel- 
lows engaged in research. This institu- 
tion should co-ordinate and aid the pub- 
lications of learned societies, but should 
not attempt to rival the great laboratories 
of the universities. If one-half of the 
income were spent in this way Pro- 
fessor Cattell would have the other half, 
say $150,000, again divided, and half of 
it, perhaps $75,000, spent annually in the 
endowment of some specially important 
and needy work, such as the Wood’s 
Holl Laboratory, or the Blue Hill Me- 
teorological Observatory, or the Dudley 
Astronomical Observatory, on condition 
that the grant be duplicated locally. Or 
such a gift might equip an Antarctic ex- 
pedition on condition that the Govern- 
ment furnish the ships and officers. The 
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remaining quarter would be distributed 
in support of special investigations at 
varying places. Evidently much thought 
has been given to this scheme, and we 
hope it will open a large discussion. We 
observe that Professor Cattell seems. to 
put special emphasis on chemistry, phys- 
ics and psychology, as if they were to 
receive the main advantage of this gift. 
To be sure he includes zoology, apparent- 
ly as if its chief interest were in its bear- 
ing on the psychology of the animal 
mind. But he will not deny that other 
branches have equal right to the use of 
this fund. Economics is quite as great 
and important a study as psychology or 
chemistry. History, with its amazing 
new discoveries in ancient lands, is no 
less interesting to the world. Our 
schools of archeology at Athens, Rome 
and Jerusalem are doing a work that is 
hardly inferior to that at Wood’s Holl. 
Egypt, Babylonia and Crete and Peru 
need exploration even more than the 
Antarctic, and America has proved her 
interest in all these fields. The difficulty 
will be in the multiplicity of suggestions 
that will be made for the profitable aid 
to hopeful research. We would suggest 
that to such aid should be devoted the 
first half of the income, rather than the 


last quarter. 
od 


Birds of Passage 


A BIRD of passage is a bird—general- 
ly in a flock—on the way north or south. 
This passage really covers most of the 
spring aud summer. There is hardly a 


week from March to November when - 


flocks of birds are not moving from sta- 
tion to station. Robins go south from 
northern parts as early as August first— 
that is, they start from their nesting 
grounds—but they move very deliber- 
ately across the country. Orioles close 
up housekeeping early in August, and 
they spend a month in flitting about the 
country, in a happy-go-lucky sort of a 
way. Interesting as birds are during 
their brief nesting seasons, they are more 
interesting during their travels. Their 
sojourn anywhere is very brief. The 
nearest to complete domestication is 
found in the case of the catbird. When 
treated well and familiarly he comes 
north about the first of May, and does 
pot leave us till some time in October. 


He is not all this while nesting or sing- 
ing, but he is in the bushes ready for a 
pleasant chat with you, if you have 
proved yourself a companionable friend. 
Robins are very irregular about coming 
or going, and some of them are sure to 
be left behind all winter. Most of the 
birds are gregarious when traveling; 
probably for the sake of safety. A flock 
of very peaceful birds is compelled to 
add the additional protection of travel- 
ing by night. By day they generally are 
resting or feeding in some pleasant lo- 
cality. In the spring they always are 
heard first in the early morning; in the 
autumn their good-by is heard at the 
approach of evening. All night they are 
on the wing. It is a mistake to suppose 
that any of our birds care for home as a 
residence. They only stay in one spot 
long enough for a single purpose ; either 
for rearing young, or to collect food, or 
to escape cold weather. These fellows 
that drop down on us in the early morn- 
ing to dine from our mountain-ash 
trees in August or September are cos- 
mopolitans. Some varieties of birds will 
abound ina section one year and be very 
scarce the next. This is markedly true 
of grosbeaks and orioles. During 1902 
the orioles have been mostly birds of pas- 
sage, nesting probably further north— 
but appearing in large numbers as birds 
of passage—eating plums and grapes, 
and spoiling what they could not eat. A 
saucy flirt and handsome marauder, the 
oriole can do more mischief in a week of 
traveling than a flock of birds that are 
residents. 

Gypsying in nature is more general 
than we are likely to suppose. Not only 
birds but animals, when not confined, are 
constant travelers. Their only object is 
fresh pastures and a plenty of food. 
They stop only long enough to care for 
their young; but they leave the old be- 
hind to die. Destroy this migratory 
spirit in your domestic animals, and they 
must perish so soon as they lose human 
supervision. Wild horses have the in- 
stinct of self-preservation; but our do- 
mestic horse has lost it. Most of our 
plants are travelers; and so are the in- 
sects that feed on them. Nearly every 
pestiferous weed in America came orig- 
inally from Asia—across Europe, - and 
then it managed to cross the Atlantic. A 
very few, like the wild carrot, are travel- 
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ing toward, and not with, the sun. The 
potato beetle and the Rocky Mountain 
locust come from the West. The borers in 
our trees are mostly moving westward, 
and they cross the continent about three 
times in a century. A few destructive 
insects become local by living in the 
earth most of their lives, flying only long 
enough to propagate the species. 

For that matter we also are creatures 
of passage. No race has ever stopped 
migrating. History traces the Anglo- 
Saxon stock eastward across Europe. 
The Aryans have moved westward, in 
waves, since the earliest periods of re- 
corded history. Population has moved at 
least once around the earth—possibly 
twice. Yankee ideas, and Yankees them- 
selves, have crossed the Western con- 
tinent in about a century and a half. 
Expansion is only a new word for this 
old habit of migration. The races in the 
rear of civilization move backward, be- 
cause compelled to defend themselves 
from the assaults of barbarians. In this 
way the Russians expand eastward as 
well as westward. The American peo- 
ple cannot be made to face the East. We 


flow westward by an indefinable instinct. 
“ Westward the star of empire takes its 


way.” The Philippine incident cannot 
be defined by anything else but the mi- 
gratory instinct in our blood. Soberly 
thought out, no one can doubt that it 
means anything more than a part of the 
westward flow of Anglo-Saxon thought 
and purpose. 

The homing instinct is the exception. 
We are not building for eternity. Our 
houses are almost as transitional as birds’ 
nests. Hawthorne says the only blunder 
of Rome was building houses that would 
last too long—they outlasted the Ro- 
mans themselves, and got peopled with 
evil traditions and diseases. When any 
race begins to build for permanent resi- 
dence it not only localizes itself, but 
ceases that other kind of expansion which 
we call progress. Progress, thought 
out, means simply dissatisfaction with 
what is and a purpose for change for bet- 
ter conditions. 

Professor Hodge says that domestica- 
tion of birds involves three things: first, 
the development of intelligence to dis- 
cern between friends and foes; second, 
the development of sympathetic co-op- 
eration in mutually helpful relations; 
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and, thirdly, universalizing our relations, 
so that one shall not destroy for selfish 
ends what another accomplishes for the 
common good. This is a good state- 
ment of the law that governs fixed so- 
ciety of any sort. When this is accom- 
plished migration is largely modified. 
The birds are mostly welcome because 
co-operative with human _ evolution, 
while the insects are largely held to’ be 
enemies because we and they work at 
cross purposes. A pest can be made a 
useful member of society when it can be 
induced to act along the line of public 
welfare. A human being becomes a pest 
when he ceases to work with a view to 
the common weal. A few of the birds 
are, however, our chiefest antagonists, 
while some of the insects are our best co- 
adjutors. It seems probable now that 
scientific investigation will make of 
nearly every plant a co-operative friend, 
and probably most of the insects will be 


_brought into service or exterminated. A 


few of the birds, like the night hawk and 
chimney swift, have adjusted themselves 
to city life—sweeping the air of millions 
of insects. 

Just how this contention between mi- 
gration and home-making will come out 
we cannot foresee. The Chinese have 
approached nearest to an absolutely set- 
tled state of life ; but theyhave not solved 
the problem of human betterment. Prob- 
ably our social life will remain forever a 
state of flux, and we shall continue, with 
birds, plants and animals, to be on the 


move. 
Ca 


The President and Archbishop 
Ireland 


ALREADY the process is begun, prom- 
ised to Governor Taft at Rome, of re-. 
placing the Spanish priests by Ameri- 
cans and others. The Prior-General of 
the Augustinian Order in the Philippines 
is in this country to get recruits; and a 
dozen American Augustinians have vol- 
unteered and several have been accepted. 
From the beginning we have anticipated 
and desired that this should be done in 
the interest of the Catholic Church there 
as well as of public order, and Governor 
Taft’s plea begins to take effect. Here 
is a speedy evidence that his visit to 
Rome was a success, as the understand- 
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ing was then agreed to that the superiors 
of the orders should arrange to replace 
their Spanish priests with others. 

The success of President Roosevelt’s 
straightforward policy in sending Gov- 
ernor Taft with a commission to Rome 
to negotiate for the purchase of the 
friars’ lands and for the withdrawal of 
the Spanish friars has given occasion to 
a ridiculous little ecclesiastical outbreak 
among our Methodist brethren. An ab- 
surd rumor was cabled from Rome to the 
effect that, out of gratitude to Arch- 
bishop Ireland for his aid in securing 
the commission, President Roosevelt had 
intimated to the Pope that it would please 
him to have the Archbishop made a car- 
dinal. The report was ridiculous on the 
face of it, and we laughed at it; but the 
usually intelligent official Methodist or- 
gan for the Northwest was alarmed, and 
in sepulchral notes and with great waste 
of capitals it warned the public and the 
President that Archbishop Ireland is the 
shrewdest of politicians, and that he and 
his friends were making “ catspaws ” of 
President Roosevelt. 

This outbreak seemed to us too ab- 
surd to deserve notice, until it was taken 
up by the Wisconsin Methodist Confer- 
ence. That body met last week in Mil- 
waukee. Its members had read the edi- 
torial and shivered with affright. What 
could they do but send a letter of warn- 
ing and rebuke to the President. It 
begins: “ HoNnoreD Sir: We see with 
pain in the press dispatch,” and it then 
repeats the rumor, expresses doubt of its 
correctness, and concludes: 

“Tt does not seem possible that the Presi- 
dent of the United States could thus violate 
the spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States, which requires the complete separation 
of the Church and the State, and we hope to 
see it authoritatively denied. 

“Signed by request of the Wisconsin 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Church, 

“D. A. Goodsell, Bishop and President.” 

If the rumor did “ not seem possible ” 
why did they spread it still further, and 
by their action send it all over the coun- 
try? It was an impertinence of which 
they ought not to have been guilty. Mr. 
Roosevelt is a very approachable man, 
and there was plenty of time for the 
Bishop or the editor or any member to 
write to the President and ask him if the 
rumor were true. To be sure the in- 
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quirer would have run the risk of his 
question being taken for an insult to the 
Presidert’s intelligence, but that would 
not have occurred to the inquirer.. An 
answer would, we say, have been re- 
ceived, and we speak of what we are in- 
formed, and not merely what we infer, 
when we assure the Bishop, whose name 
fits the canard, that President Roosevelt 
has offered no such impertinent intima- 
tion to the ecclesiastical authorities at 
Rome. The conference was too suspi- 
cious, quite too ready to give currency 
and disguised credence to a damaging re- 
port relating to the Catholic Church. 
The readiness of a multitude of pre- 
sumably sensible people to believe any 
absurd slander about the Catholic 
Church is one of the wonders of human 
credulity. We have just had sent to us 
by a reader of THE INDEPENDENT a copy 
of an often published “oath” which it 
is stated “each Catholic priest must 
take.” It is a fabrication from begin- 
ning to end, and a most base one. The 


language of the oath puts it into the 
mouth only of Jesuits, but that inconsist- 
ency does not occur to the writer. 


The 
oath, whether of all priests or Jesuits 
only, makes them “denounce and dis- 
own any allegiance as due to any heret- 
ical king, prince or State, named Protes- 
tant or liberal,” and it makes them swear: 


“TI will, when opportunity presents, make 
and wage relentless war, secretly or openly, 
against all heretics, Protestants and Liberals, 
as I am directed to do, to extirpate them from 
the face of the whole earth; and that I will 
spare neither age, sex nor condition; and that 
I will hang, burn, waste, boil, flay, strangle 
and bury alive these infamous heretics,” 


and it continues in language yet more un- 
fit to print, and it pretends that the young 
priest taking the oath signs it with a 
dagger dipped in his own blood! And 
this dirty nonsense is actually believed 
by multitudes. Carlyle said of the mil- 
lions south of the Tweed that they were 
“‘mostiy fools,” and many such there are 
south of the great lakes. We have be- 
fore us the Latin oath, “ Formula Jura- 
menti,” that is really taken by Ameri- 
can Jesuits, and it contains but two dec- 
larations, one that the candidate will 
never join any other religious order with- 
out the authority of the Holy Father; 
and the other that he will devote himself 
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wholly to religious service in obedience 
to the bishop of the diocese. 

And yet, so rare is Christian charity, 
such vile slanders as this, and such weak 
suspicion as was uttered by the Wiscon- 
sin Conference, have frequent harborage 
in presumably Christian hearts. But 


how can we credit them with being 
guided by intelligent heads? 
- 


; Operations for carrying into 
Unersi effect the new national irri- 
gation law have begun. The initial steps 
consist of surveys, measurements and es- 
timates, with the accompanying with- 
drawal from homestead entry of mil- 
lions of acres in the semi-arid region 
which it is expected will be benefited by 
. the law’s procedure. Eastern investors 

who have spent large sums developing 
irrigation properties 
streams too meager for the demands that 
may be made upon them are anxious; 
settlers under these ditches are likewise 
worried. The Arkansas River, for in- 
stance, waters a rich territory in Eastern 
Colorado, making it blossom as the rose, 
but. the stream is so thoroughly drained 
in the process that it enters Kansas a 
six-foot brook wandering through a half- 
mile-wide expanse of drifting sand. The 
status of the Platte as its branches enter 
Nebraska is similar, and there are other 
examples, the results of irrigation’s de- 
velopment. Supposing an -attempt is 
made to equalize the water supply of 
these rivers among the States through 
which they pass, what is to become of 
the ditch properties now only fairly 
nourished? Indications are, however, 
that this will not be undertaken at pres- 
ent. The money from the sale of Gov- 
ernment land in the semi-arid section, 
which is to be the basis of the appropria- 
tion, will be used at first to sink artesian 
wells where possible, to establish reser- 
voirs that may impound the surface wa- 
ters, and to utilize in a larger measure 
the rainfall now vouchsafed. These are 
the sensible things to do, for they will 
demonstrate the possibility of adding to 
the fertile area of the West without rob- 
bing those portions already making sat- 
isfactory progress. The results of these 
experiments will be watched with keen 
interest by two large classes: investors 
and would-be settlers. They are of much 
importance to both. 


along western : 
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It is a matter of regret that 
in the United States the 
principles of criminal law 
do not receive the attention from the le- 
gal profession that they deserve. In Eu- 
rope, on the other hand, the interest in 
the subject has led to the formation of 
the International Union for Comparative 
Criminal Law, which holds its meeting 
in St. Petersburg this month. The In- 
ternational Prison Commission, which 
also occupies itself with penal law, has 
just held a meeting at Berne to arrange 
the program for the next Prison Con- 
gress. Among the subjects for discus- 
sion selected by the Commission is that 
of the jury system. The fundamental 
principle of the jury system has such an 
important relation to justice and liberty 
that the Commission does not seek to dis- 
turb it, but asks the pertinent question if 
there are not means by which it can be 
made more effective. The most ardent 
advocates of the system will doubtless 
concede this. In Europe, as here, the 
question arises how to secure intelligent 
and competent service and a more com- 
plete representation of all classes. In our 
own country it is evident that the 
list of exemptions from jury duty is so 
large that very desirable elements are ex- 
cused from service. The question is 
asked, for instance, why ministers of the 
Gospel, whose time is as much at their 
disposal as that of business men, should 
not take their turn in serving on juries, 
where questions of fact and questions of 
ethics both arise. In some States juries 
have the power to fix the sentence, and a 
pertinent modern question is whether 
unanimity should be required in all cases, 
or whether a preponderant vote such as 
nine out of twelve should not be deter- 
minate. Closely akin to the jury is the 
custom in Germany in a certain grade of 
courts of choosing from a panel of eligi- 
ble citizens a certain number who sit on 
the bench with the judge and have a 
voice in the decision of all cases coming 
within the jurisdiction of this court. The 
legal knowledge is furnished by the 
trained judge; but the wisdom and dis- 
cretion of the court are notably aug- 
mented by a laical judgment free from le- 
gal technicalities and seeking to treat 
each case on its merits. The success of 
this plan in Germany has been such that 
leading jurists and others are urging its 


Criminal 
Law 
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extension to still higher and more impor- 
tant courts. 
Sd 


It is remarkable that after 
an absence of four years the 
two rival Arctic expeditions, 
Peary’s and Sverdrup’s, the American 
and the Norwegian, should have re- 
turned on almost the same day. All 
have failed to reach the Pole, and it be- 
comes'more doubtful if it can ever be 
reached, except by air ship. Peary has 
done admirably. He has mapped all of 
North Greenland, and proved it an is- 
land. He then tried to go by sledge 
northward over the Arctic ice, but at 
83° 17° was driven back by the broken 
nature of the ice, the open currents of 
water, and the drift of the pack. Sverd- 
rup did not succeed so well. He was 
shut up in ice for three years, but did 
soine good work in exploring and map- 
ping an island north of the Peary Is- 
lands, at about 80°. Neither of them got 
as far north as Abruzzi with his feeble 
expedition. The difficulty is that the 
sea is usually not open, if ever. It is 
covered with immense masses of broken 
ice, which are in motion both winter and 
summer, with occasional lanes of open 
water which it is difficult or impossible 
to cross with sledges or to traverse in 
vessels. If the ice should be freed in 
winter, which is improbable, it would be 
too dark to travel; and in summer the ice 
is surely moving. It may be that in some 
very favorable season, when the ice was 
unusually solid, a sledge might travel 


The Polar 
Explorers 


north even to the Pole, but the chance is - 


as much against it as against an open 
water passage for a vessel to make the 
dash. It may be that there is land about 
the Pole which would help an explorer, 
but the evidence is that the Arctic Ocean, 
over 800 miles across, is too open for the 
sledge and too closed for a vessel. The 
outlook is very discouraging. 
& 


Devery’s remarkable vic- 
tory in the Ninth District 
of this city over the regu- 
lar Tammany candidate for leader was 
achieved by what we call debauching and 
bribing the Democratic voters. He spent 
$50,000, amassed while Chief of Police, 
in picnics, beer, barbecue, shows and 
gifts of money. He promised that he 


The City and 
the People 
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would give positions of profit to his sup- 
porters. He has done this on a scale 
never before seen since the days of 
Rome, and this raises the question 
whether in such a crowded population 
the city should not do better than Devery 
did. The Philadelphia Press declares 
that the city should provide for such a 
population gymnasiums, athletic fields, 
playgrounds, rooms for clubs, lectures, 
aid in procuring employment and honest 
competition in seeking place in public 
and semi-public work where merit will 
take the place of the “ pull ” which Dev- 
ery offers. All this is right and it comes 
within the sphere of: enlarging socialism 
which such cities as New York have al- 
ready entered on and which some Eng- 
lish cities have carried much further. 
Already we provide public baths, recrea- 
tion piers, parks and playgrounds and 
free lectures, and we are extending the 
list of public benefits every year, and the 
limit is not in sight. 


& 


While Secretary Hay is calling the at- 
tention of the European Powers to the 
persecution of the Jews in Roumania, 
Mayor Low is calling attention’ to their 
minor persecution in New York, even by 
the police. It is a splendid report that 
was made to him by the committee which 
he appointed to investigate the riot at the 
funeral of Rabbi Joseph, and the Mayor 
has followed it up nobly, so that we may 
expect punishment and reform. 


Sd 


King Leopold, of Belgium, prayed for 
twenty-five minutes by the body of his 


wife last Sunday. He needed to, for he 
had just driven away his daughter, whom 
he would not forgive for marrying a 
mere count whom she loved, and refused 
to enter the chamber until she had left. 
Piety does not particularly become a man 


of his record. 
& 


Wireless telegraphy is making won- 
derful strides. A message has been re- 
ceived in Italy, sent from England by the 
Marconi system. Mountain and ocean 
offer no obstruction. And yet the elec- 
tricians are very slow to believe that 
wires will go out of service. 
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‘* Co-Insurance” 


In case of total destruction of prop- 
erty, the larger the insurance the more 
the company loses. But in case of small, 
partial losses which come far short of 
the maximum amount at risk, the effect 
upon the company is quite different; it 
has to settle the loss, but misses the ad- 
vantage of the larger premium. If a 
piece of property worth $10,000 is in- 
sured for half its value at a 1 per cent. 
rate, and another one like it is insured 
for $8,000 at the same rate, the company 
will lose, if both are completely destroyed, 
$5,000, less $50, on the ftrst, and $8,000, 
less $80, on the second. If both go 
through the year untouched, the one 
which has turned in the larger premium 
is plainly the better. If each has a small 
$100 fire, each more than consumes its 
premium, yet the company has a term 
of interest on $80 in one case, as against 
$50 on the other; and on a large scale 
this counts, since the temporary use of 
premiums paid in advance, even though 
they may be largely consumed before 
the term of risk expires, is one source of 
help in the business. If there were two 
batches of twenty such risks, one batch 
insured for half their value and the other 
for eight-tenths of it, and if the losses in 
each batch were trifles aggregating $500, 
the company would have $500 of pre- 
mium left over on one batch and $1,100 
on the other. Exactness of these sup- 
positions is not important, and they serve 
to show how the companies come out bet- 
ter in case of partial losses, if the insur- 
ance carried comes up approximately 
near to full value; in practice, also, the 
majority of loss cases are partial. 

Insurance aims only at indemnity, but 
it also aims to stop short of full indem- 
nity. The property owner should al- 
ways contribute toward bearing the loss, 
not only by the premiums he has been 
paying, perhaps for many years, but in 
the shape of some uncompensated re- 
mainder. All “valued policy” laws 
proceed on the theory that the insured 
man whose property is completely de- 
stroyed has won the bet and should col- 
lect the complete insurance without ques- 
tion ; but if a man is to suffer nothing by 
a fire, and still more if he thinks he can 
gain something, he is tempted to careless- 
ness if not to positive incendiarism. The 


property owner should always have 
something at stake. So if he reasons, as 
he properly may, by watching events, 
that he is not likely to have more than 
a partial loss and therefore may as well 
save outlay by cutting down his amount 
of insurance, the underwriters reason- 
ably argue that he must “ contribute.” 
as 


A Daniel? 


Bradstreets, a weekly journal issued 
by the well-known mercantile agency 
corporation of the same name, in com- 
ment upon the startling underwriting 
mortality shown by the graphic chart is- 
sued by the Glens Falls Insurance Com- 
pany, compares the percentage of fail- 
ure in underwriting with the familiar 
saying that of all who set out on their 
first start in business not more than five 
per cent. escape failure, and concludes 
that “the fire insurance companies are 
attempting to carry a load greater than 
that carried by the entire business com- 
munity of the United States.” This is 
the view of a specialist corporation, lo- 
cated in the chief city, and given con- 
cerning its own specialty. On the other 
hand, the Nashville (Tenn.) American 
declares about insurance that “ there is 
no physical property to keep up,no equip- 
ment or machinery of operation to repair 
or replace; little or no capital is re- 
quired.” Certainly underwriters are not 
themselves operators of machinery 
plants; yet in practice they have very 
large amounts of property to keep up 
and of machinery (in all senses of that 
word) to repair and replace, and they 
find this a heavy task which does seem 
to require very considerable capital. The 
writer proceeds to say that “the State’s 
fiscal officers could now with little as- 
sistance handle the insurance business.” 
Is it true that the only man who has in- 
sight to understand and ability to handle 
the business of underwriting is wasting 
himself in composing slashing articles in 
a newspaper office? Or is this merely 
an unusually efflorescent sample of the 
flippant style in which some men write, 
apparently imagining that narrowness 
of information can be concealed by 
breadth of assertion? And so long as 
newspapers talk in this manner about in- 
surance should we be surprised that there 
is a public misconception about it? 
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FINANCIAL 


The Steel Corporation’s Bonds 


A FINAL decision has been reached in 
one of the cases relating to the project of 
the United States Steel Corporation for 
the issue of $250,000,000 in bonds, of 
which $50,000,000 was to serve as addi- 
tional working capital and $200,000,000 
was to be exchanged for $200,000,000 of 
the company’s preferred stock. This is 
the suit brought by Mrs. Berger, in 
which Vice-Chancellor Emery, of New 
Jersey, granted a permanent injunction 
in June last, restraining the Corporation 
from proceeding with the conversion 
plan. His decision has now been re- 
versed, on appeal, by the Court of Er- 
rors and Appeals, the Court standing 8 
to 3 in favor of the Corporation. Vice- 
Chancellor Emery held that the Act of 
March last, undertaking to authorize 
such conversion, was unconstitutional in 
that it impaired the property rights of 
non-assenting stockholders. The grounds 
of the final decision have not yet been 
published by the Court. Another suit is 
pending. The points raised in it differ 
from those of the Berger case, but it is 
generally expected now that the Corpora- 
tion will be successful in this other suit 
also and will thus be free to carry the 
conversion plan ae | effect. 


The Nation’s Bank Deposits 


THE bank deposits of the people of the 
United States have doubled in the last 


ten years. They now amount to some- 
thing more than eight and one-half bil- 
lion dollars ($8,535,053,136), or about 
$108 per capita, against $4,232,059,335 
ten years ago, and only $2,609,518,492 
twenty years ago. These are the fig- 
ures of the Treasury Bureau of Statis- 
tics, compiled from the official reports of 
the last twenty-five years and including 
the year 1901. In that year the deposits 
were distributed as follows: 


National banks 

Savings banks 

State banks. 

Loan and trust companies 
Private banks 


1,271,081,174 

118,621,903 
$8,535,053,136 
Growth in recent years has been very 
rapid. Thus, while the increase from 
1882 to 1887 was a little less than $500,- 
000,000, there was added $3,338,000,000 
in the four years from 1897 to 1901. The 
Bureau’s figures for the years from 1875 
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to 1882 cover the deposits in practically 
all of the private banks, because such 
banks were then required by the tax laws 
to make returns. Since 1887, however, 
the totals include the deposits of only 
about one-fourth of the banks of this 
class, or the number voluntarily forward- 
ing reports to the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Complete returns from the 
private banks would probably raise the 
total for 1901 to at least $8,700,000,000. 
It is noticeable that the deposits in sav- 
ings banks have grown from $1,138,576 
in 1820, $14,051,000 in 1840, $149,277,- 
000 in 1860 and $819,106,000 in 1880, to 
$1,524,844,006 in 1890 and $2,597,004,- 
ooo last year. Twenty years ago the de- 
posits in loan and trust companies were 
only $90,000,000; ten years ago they 
were less than $340,000,000; but in 1901 
they had risen to $1,271,000,000. A large 
part of this increase is assigned to New 
York, where the deposits in such institu- 
tions on July Ist, 1901, amounted to 


$802,518,000. 


THE new Consolidated National Bank 
of New York opened this week, Tues- 
day, for business at No. 57. Broad- 
way. The President is to be Willis S. 
Paine, and the Cashier Thomas J. Lewis. 
Mr. Paine was born in Rochester fifty- 
four years ago, and is a graduate of Wil- 
liams College and Rochester University. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1869. In 
1885 he was elected State Superintendent 
of Banks, a position which he resigned 


-in 1889 to accept the presidency of the 


State Trust Company. He has also been 
president of the Merchants’ Safe Deposit 
Company. The cashier of the new bank, 
Thomas J. Lewis, was at one time United 
States bank examiner for New York 
City. 
....Coupons 
nounced : 
Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way, Gen. Mort., 4’s, 
pavable October rst. 
Commercial Cable Co., quarterly, 1% per 
cent., payable October rst. 
Amer. Locomotive Co., Preferred, quarterly, 
1°54 per cent., payable October 21st. 
Amer. Telephone & Tel. Co., $1.50 per share, 
payable October 15th. i 
Franklin Trust Co., quarterly, 3 per cent., 
payable October rst. 
estinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., quarterly, 
1% per cent., payable October rst. 
N. Y. Cent. & H. R. R.R, Co., quarterly, 1% 
per cent,, payable October 15th, 


and dividends  an- 
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General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling of weakness 
that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

Itis hard to do, hard to bear, what should be 
easy,—vitality is on the ebb, and the whole system 
suffers. 

For this condition take 


9 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone to all 
the organs and functions, and is positively unequaled 
for all run-down or debilitated conditions. 





Hoop’s Pris cure constipation. 25 cents. 


NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Pogue in 
the Enamel o 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


The BLUE LABEL 
tected by Decision of 
ourt Pasted on 








If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Stee!l Ware is sold 
uae leading Department and 

ousefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 














Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases 
of Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop 
itching at once, also will relieve mos- 
quito bites. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer, naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 


FREE to any one sending me 10c. to cover actual 

postage, will send a bottle containing suffi- 
cient to prove to your entire satisfaction the claims here 
made. Pamphiet sent free. Address 


hd 


DEPT. B, 57 PRINCE ST., NEW YORK. 

















VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


BOSTON. 
Dealers in 


NEW YORK. 
U. &§. COVERNMENT BONDS 
and other 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


N York Best 
stock adnan} MEMBERS } stock Exchange 
Privat wires to Bostes, 
Philadeiphia, timere and ichmend. 


“PERFECT” 


(Trade-Mark) 


Furnaces «4 Ranges 


Do more work and 


SAVE more COAL 


than any other kind. 


Universally adopted by leading Architects 
and Builders. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 
M’f'rs, 232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 


Ghe WALTER SANITARIUM, 


Walter’s Park, (Wernersvilie), Pa. 
Open “7 year. All modern conveniences. Send for illus- 
booklet. 


Quilted 
Mattress 
Protectors 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin both 
sides, with pure white wadding be- 


BALTIMORE. 














tween, are the best, being washable, 
and are most durable. Sizes for 
double beds, single beds, cribs and 
cradles bound ready for use. 


For Sale 
by all Dry-Goods Stores 


Excelsior Quilting Zo. 


Laight and Uarick Streets 
New York 
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Overland Limited 


Electric Lighted tgains to the 
coast daily with Superb Com- 
partment and Observation 
Car, Dining Car, Buffet and 
Library Car, (with bath and 
barber,) and Standard Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Cars. 

Leave Chicago daily8p.m.,via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 


The Best of Everything. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY 
THIS ROUTE 





z 
* 
= 


YORK AND BOSTON ALL 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. and connections. 
From aes ~ P| Station. 
way 0 


y wa 
Hartford and Willimantic, 
Lok eld and Worcester, 
pat. ew London and Providence, 
*New London and Providence, 
Springheld and Worcester, 
ttNew London and Providence, 
*New London and Providence, 
Hartford and Willimantic, 
*New London and Providence, 
*Springfield and Worcester, 
*New London and Providence, 
Springfield and Worcester, 
-M., *New London and Providence, 
-M. *New London and Providence 
*Datly, including Sunday. §Stops at 135th St. 
ttF ive Hour Limited, all parlor cars, fare, New York an 
ton, $7, including parlor car seat. 
vy ough parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and mone route. 
C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass, Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 
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Assets, Jan. 1,1902, $32,721,633.25 


Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid apon all policies. 
policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paia 
up insurance Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
usetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 





DIVIDENDS 


THE ATGHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 

Coupons No, 14, due October 1, 192, from the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company GENERAL MORTGAGE FOUR PER 
CENT. BONDS will be paid on and after that date, upon presenta 
tion at the office of the Company, No. 59 Cedar Street, New York 


™ H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, September 20, 1902. 


THE GHIGAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PAGIFIG 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
of the Treasurer. 








Chicago, Ill., September 8th, 1902. 
as quarter! dividend of $1.25 per share wiil be 4 on November 
next e shareholders is com "s ba wee ad 
such on the closing of the transfer book. ‘The transfer ks will 
WsB Sock ATM: on ek dap of baeePacney one oven 

00 o’cloc . on the Tr next. 
4 F. E. HAYNE, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON 


RIVER RAILROAD CO. 


Office of the Treasurer, 
New York, Sept. 22nd, 1902. _ 
The Board of Directors of this Company, ata meta 
this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND o> TER 
PER . on its capital stock, payable at this o on the 
15th day of October next, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Tuesday, the 30th inst. 
GEORGE §8. PRINCE, 








NEW YORK, September 5th. 1902. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Annual Meeting of 
the Stockholders of ST. JOSEPH & GRAND ISLAND 
WAY COMP. , for*the purpose of electing Directors and 
transacting such other business as may come before the 

. will be held at the office of Corporation in 
. Kansas, on Tuesday, the 2ist day of October, 
1902, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The books for the transfer of the Company’s stock will be 
closed on the 20th day of September, 1902, and will be re- 
opened on the 23d day of Octover, 1902. 

WM. L. BULL, President. 
W. 8S. WILSON, Secretary. 


AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 


A Dividend of one and a half dollars per share will be 
paid on Wednesday, October 15, 1902. to stockholders_of 
record at the close of business on Tuesday, September 
30, 1902. 


The transfer books will be closed from October 1 to Octo- 
ber 15, 1902, both days included. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, September 17, 1902. 


THE GCOMMERGIAL GABLE GOMPARY, 
New York —> 1902. 
DIVIDEND No. 53.—The regular quarterly dividen ONE 
AND THREE-QUARTERS R CENT. will be paid be: 
e 


1902, to stockholders of record on September 20, 1902. The transf 
books will be closed September 20 and reopened October 2. 


E. C. PLATT, Treasurer. 


Western Union Telegraph Gompany, 
NEW YORK, September 10, 1902. 
DIVIDEND No. 136. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this company, able at the office of the Treasurer on and af- 
ter the 15th day of October next to shareholders of record at the 
close of the transfer books on the 20th da Repose r inst. 

ockholders, to be 
held on Wednesday dividend 


herewith declared, t 
on the afternoon of September 2vth inst., and be reopened on the 


morning of October 9 next. 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR GOMPANY. 
71 Broadway, New York City, Sept. 9, 1902. 
The Board of Directors of Otis Elevator Company has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 PER SHA upon the pre- 
ferred stock of the company, payable at this office on and after Oc- 
tober 15, 1902, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
Sept. 25, 1902. The transfer books of the preferred and common 
stock will be closed at the close of business Sept. 25, 192, and 
will be reopened at the opening of business Oct. 16, 1902. 
THE NEW ISSUE OF PREFERRED STOCK will be offered to 
stockholders of record Sept.25, 1902. _ 
LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 
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AMERIGAN LOGOMOTIVE COMPANY. 
25 Broad Street, New York, September 17, 1902. 
The Board of Directors this ting a quarterly divi- 
dend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. on the 
Preferred Capital Stock, payable October 21 1902. to the 
‘erred olders of record at the close of business on 
- 22, 1902. Checks will be mailed. 

‘or the of this dividend and of the annual elec- 
tion to be held on October 14, 1902, the transfer books of the 
preferred and common stock will close at 3 P.M. on Sep- 
tember 22, 1902, and reopen October 21, 1902. 

LEIGH BEST, Secretary. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Gompany 


New York, September 9th, 1902. 
Ata mocting of the Board of Directors held day a regular 
uarterly dividend of TWO AND A HALF PER CENT. was de- 
e payable on and after Sept. 80th, 1902, to the stockholders of 
Sa y, Sept. 18th, 1902, at one o’clock P. M. 
e ks will close on Saturday, Sept. 18th, 1902, at 
one o’clock P. M., and reopen on Wednesday, Oct. ist, 1902, at 10 


o’clock A, M. 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer 


OFFICE OF 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEGITRIG AND MFG. 
0. 120 Broadway, New York City 
At a meeting held this or it was Resolved, that a 
l of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CE 
Preferred Stock of the Company be declared 
- to stockholders of record at the close of 











e T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 
FRANKLIN TRUST GOMPANY. 

Divinesy + o. ¥... Sept, 84, 1908 

TOO) e } & t. . 
The Board of Trustees has this day declared a quarterly dividend 
of THREE PER CENT. (8%) upon the capital stock of this Com- 

pany, payable October ist, 1902, to stocknolders of record at closin 
of the transter books. Transfer books will-be elosed from 8 P. M. 

Sept. 19th, 1902, until 9 A. M. October 2d, 1902. 
CROWELL HADDEN, Jr., Secretary. 





FINANCIAL 
OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


on well improved farms worth three times 
the loan. In last six 





bf 


INVESTORS WANT DIVIDENDS 


further Particulars. Send for pamphlet, “ Truth 
about O re 
H. HR. HAGAN, GuruRre, OKLABOMA 





WE CAN GUARANTEE THEM. 


Call or write for culers of the Oro Grande 
Mines at Wickenburg, Arizona, conceded to be the 


= gold strike di ng 901. The entire press of 
country unite in thus describing it. Over $8,000. 
000 in Free —s Gold Values are developed. Mines 
now being worked day acd night. Bank References. 


ORO GRANDE MINES GO., 
1034 Park Row Bid@., New York Gity. 


National Exchange Bank 


BOSTON, Mass., Sept. 15, 1902. 


$5,657,644.46 
983,560.57 
1,749,075.76 


$8,390,280.79 





Loans and discounts........ 
Due from banks.... 
Cash and reserve. 





Capital stock .. ... 
Surplus and profits 
Circulation 
Deposits .. 


670,260.91 
50,000.00 
6,670,019.88 


$8,390,280.76 





SOUR BREAD 


Annoyed the Doctor. 


If you get right down to the bottom of your stom” 
ach trouble it is wrong food,and the way to correct 
it is not by drugs but by using the right food. 

A physician in Barron, Wis., writes an instructive 
letter on this point. He says, “I am a practicing 
physician, 45 years old, and about six feet in height. 
When I began using Grape-Nuts last Spring I 
weighed 140 lbs., was thin and poor, had a coating 
on my tongue and frequently belched wind or gas 
and small pieces of uaciiponnnd bread or potatoes 
which were very sour, in short I had acid dyspepsia. 

I consulted a brother physician who advised me 
to eat about four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts at the 
commencement of each meal and drink Postum 
Cereal Coffee. I had been in the habit of drinking 
coffee tor breakfast and tea for dinner and supper. 
I followed the advice of my brother physician as to 
diet and experienced relief at once. 

Ever since that time I have eaten Grape-Nuts 
with sweet milk or cream each morning for break- 
fast and I now weigh 155 lbs., and am no more 
troubled with sour stomach. I am very fond of 
Postum Food Coffee and attribute my relief as 
much to that as I do to Grape-Nuts. 

Often when I am called out in the night to see a 

atient and on my return home I feel tired’ and 
Riaery: I eat the usual quantity of Grape-Nuts be- 
fore going to bed and then ~~ soundly all night.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
________} 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business September 15th, 1902: 


RESOURCES. 





Leans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
Premiums on United States bonds 


41, 00 
ts) ioe 78-18 
not reserve agents).. B 
$ bankers 314,851.18 
Checks and other cash items 10,554. 
Exchanges for Clearing House , 405. 
Notes of other National banks a od 


———————_ 1, 750,913.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 

5 per cent. redemption fund 


Due to trust companies and savings banks 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 


DOOR, sivincdic ove ccvccevecvosveces ecvece « « -$9,805,081:19 
Stats oF New Yorx, County or New York, 88.: 
I, R. W. JONES, JR., Cashier of the above-named 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
of my knowledge and belief. . JR., Cashier. 
Su bed and sworn to before me this 17th day of Sep- 
tember, 1902. H. E. RANE, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: WILLIAM H, TAYLO 
WILLIAM F. OARLTON, ? Directors 
CHARLES E. LEVY, 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business September 15th, 1902: 


Loans a 159.50 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 31 
United States bonds to secure circulation 

United States bonds to secure U. 8. deposits.. 
Stocks, securities, etc 15 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 2,805.49 


43,631.03 
8,557, 214.24 
"428,51 














Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents).. 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Internal revenue stamps 


Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation) 

Due en United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES, 


a a Wteek paid IR. vcccccccccccccccccce «++ $5,000, 
= fund. 




















Seeeeven or taxes, 1 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 




















Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual de 


Cashier’s pron =] outstanding. . 
United States deposits 
Liabilities other than those above 
United States bonds...........eeeeseees eee 


STaTE o. New York, County or NEw YORK, 88.: 

RD BURNS, Cashier of the above- named bank, do 

solemnly Jaume that the above statement is true to the best 

of p knowledge and belief. EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
— and sworn to before me on VT b day of Sep- 

omnes 902. WM. IVES W. 


Notary Public, 7 York Co. 
Correct—Attest: W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
WM. L. BLL Directors. 


DUMONT CLARKE, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL RANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business September 15th, 1902: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtu 
Due from National banks (not suaeee “equate... 
Due from State banks and bankers 
cks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes. of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
= } manag reserve in bank, viz.: 


BSRSEASNSwR 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
( per cent. of circulation) 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
——- deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 


belbeetiqececcs §0eecesccscccecceecccasclngpeeuee 
Stats oF New York, County or New YorRK, 838.: 

Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above- named bank 
solemnly swear that > ere statement is wee to the Lage 
of my knowledge and belief. Z. E. NEWE Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before = this iath “- of Sep- 
tember, 1902. RUFUS H. OST, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: DAVID BANES 

CHARLES BANKS, 
RAYMOND JENKINS, 


000.00 
101,214.43 
49,950. 


Directors. 





won, OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business September 15th, 1902: 


$9,010,619.32 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 1,728.66 
nited States bonds to secure circulation. 560,000.00 

United States bonds to secure U. 8. Deposits. . 510,000.00 

Premiums on United States bonds 

Stocks, securities, ~ 

Furniture and fixture 

Other real estate a | mortgages owned 

Due from as banks eo Seoerve agents).. 

Due from State banks = ers 

Internal coe stam 

Checks and other cash coms. 

Exchanges for Clearin House. 

Notes of other Natio banks. ° 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents... 

oe Sesergaed reserve in $ 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due ; United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent, redemption fund 


$18,895,687.84 
” LIABILITIES. 
Surplus stock paid &.. 
lus fund. 




















ankers 
Due to trust — anies and savings banks.. 


Dividends unp: 
Individual - seits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks. 

Cashier’s checks ompaniing. ‘eo oe 
United States depos d 
Deposits of United | States disbursing officers. . 


Total $18, 895,637. 84 
STATE OF A York, County or New YorK, 88.: 

I, C. 8S. YOUNG, Cashier of the sheve-namned bank, do. 
—— a that the ow statement is true to the best 
of my xnowledge and be Cc. 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn 4 before me this 18th day of _ 
tember, 1902. WILLIAM H. CHAPMAN, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: HENRY SAMPSON. 

WOODBURY LANGDON, $ Directors. 

WIN LANGDON, 





Oo 
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R awa OF THE CONDITION OF TH 

EW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business September 15th, 1902: 


- $2,121,535.90 
“ piraane a2: 





Banking house, estes and fixtures 

Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents).. 
Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, ——- - cents. . 
—— pened reserve in bank, viz. 














Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


PSS cath 0950 Cegtedibeisiocbane de edaedes $5,708,897.27 
LIABILITIES. 
Surplus fo mm paid in 
us 
ndtvided: - Ieee less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due trust = and savings banks 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual Seat subject to check 
Demanu ye ates of deposit 
Certified chec 


1 
State oF New Yorxk, County oF New YorRK, 838.: 
I, CHARLES G. DALE, Cashier of the above-named bank,. 
do solemn! 
best of my knowledge and belief. CHAS. G. 
Subscribed and sworn to betere me this 17th day of Sep- 
tember, 1902. LEWIS TIERCE, Notary Public. 


Correct—Attest : 
’ LELAND, Directors.. 
W. H. JENNISON 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
of the City of New York, at New York, in the State of 
New York, at the close of business September 15th, 1902: 


jose ont and discounts 

United States —— to secure circulation 
Stocks and securi 

Banking house 

Due from National banks (not seneeve agents).. 
Due from State banks and bank 


Exchan; for Clearin: 
Notes of other Nationa 
Nickels and cents 




















Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


bn dh ibacsbee ceed eececceceececeees.§$88,711,197.71 
LIABILITIES. 








Sndiiaed profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
Norieat bank notes outstanding 
Reserved for taxes. 
Dividends unpaid 




















Due to trust companies and savings banks. 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Acce ted checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 


| BBSSBSR833833 


Tota $38,711,177. 71 
State or New YorK. County oF New YorE, 88.: 

I, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to. the best of my knowledge and belief. 

CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed = sworn to before me this 18th day of Sep- 
tember, 1902. LUDLOW, JR.., Mani aoe Kings Co. 

Certificate nied in New York C 
Correct—Atte: J, EDWARD § ‘SIMMON 


e Directors, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL 1 BANK, 
of the "Yo: of New York, at the close of business Septem- 


ber 15th. 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
. United States bonds to secure U. S. d 
Premiums on United States bonds 
Stoeks, securities, etc 
Banking house (189 and 191 Broadway) 
Due from National banks 











bwksSSSSu: 





- Exchanges for Clearing House 
Neon of other National banks 


328 
: 


pane, tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

-~Dne from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
served for taxes 

| National bank notes outstanding. 
Due to other National banks. 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savin 

Individual deposits subject to chec 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

United States bond account 


$20, 839,345.22 
State oF New York, County or New York, ss.: 

I, JAMES V. LOTT. Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. JA Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of Sep- 
tember, 1902. F. A. K. BRYAN, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: wr a P. BORNE, 


G. PAINE, Directors, 
FREDERICK B. SCHENCK, 





EPORT OF THD CONDITION OF T 

Oo AND TRADERS” NATIONAL 

BANK OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the State 

of New York, at the close of business Licceaiber’ 15th, 1902: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities, etc... ....s.-ceeceeceecees 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Due pom National banks (not reserve 7 agente)... 
Due from State banks and bankers ‘ 
Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing house. 

Notes of other National banks. . 

Fractional paper ome oy Oe nickels bars cents.. 
— money reserve in ban 


mt 














Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstan 

State bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 














Seathe subject to check... 


Individual de 
pabtes of deposit 


Demand cert 
Certified ch 
Cashier’s ein outstanding 


State or New York, County oF New YorK, 88.2 
I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
of my knowledge and belief. WELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of 
tember, 1902. CHAS. H. \-1r— a Public, Kings 
Certificate filed in New York Co mney 
Correct—Attest: rn! ARD TOWNSEND, 
AMES R. PLUM, 


oxen 
EDWARD A. PRICE, 





Re 3s OF THE CONDITION OF T 
LI BOON NATIONAL BANK. 
at New York City, N. Y., in the State of New York, 
close of business September 15th, 1902: 
RESOURCE 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation 
United States bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits.. 
Stocks, securities, etc 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents).. 
Due from State banks and bankers ‘ 
Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels poe cents. . 
Lawful. money reserve in bank, } 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fun 
Und ndivided. profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to fname. 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s choc ompenting. we 
United States deposits 


Total 
Statr or New Yor«k. County or New York, 88: 

I, CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my kapeyease and belief. 

CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Ceushies. 

Subscribed and sworn to before. me this 17th da 
tember, 1902. A. LANSING BA 

Notary Public, N. 
Correct—Attest: 


: Directors, 


J. D. LAYNG, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
E. OLCOTT, 


ee 





THE ene 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL 
of New York, in the State of New None 
of business September 15th, 1902: 
RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts 


a ie cles 


. -$13, ‘|| 
60,304.94 

27 

-00 

43 


‘and reserve agents 
bankers 


Exchanges for ee cas House 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, 4 ant cents. 
— money reserve in bank. 








Capital ok paid in 
Surplus fund 





rofits, less 4a and taxes pats. 
or taxes of . 


Individual C= wx ~ to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified c 


$25,357,084.05 
STaTz 4 te York, County or New York, 88.: 

I, W. B KEYSER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemni Paes that the above statement is true to the 
_ best of ay Snowseeee and belief. W.B.T. KEYSER, Cashier, 

bse and sworn to petece me this 17th day of Sep- 
0. E. LANGDON, Notary Public, Kings Co. 


Correct—Attest: 


WA t Directors. 
E. A. BRINKERHOFF, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business September 15th, 1902: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation 





. at New York City, i 


EPORT OF vr CONDITION OF THE 
NA’ fy yy PARK 
nm the State of New York, at the close 
of business Septernber =, 1902: 
URC 


ethene and fixtures 

Other ty ‘cotate owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents).. 
Due from State banks an: 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Lawful jaapend reserve in bank, viz.: 





8,582 408. 
862,805. 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. — n) 

Due few United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


‘4 
Due to other National banks... .$22,733,363.34 
Due to State banks and bankers. 7,369,864.17 
Dee to trust on cee and sav- 


Cashier’s "“aeas outstanding. . 
United States deposits............. eecades eee 


Total $80,154,188.14 
Sratz of New York. County or New YORK, 88.: 
S. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named on. 
swear that the above statement is true the 
best of my knowledge and belief. GEO.S. HICKOK, Cashter 
Subscri and sworn ng spate me this 17th day of Sep- 
tember, 1902. wM. AIN, Notary Public, Kings Co. 
ooeetnh Ei pear 
rrect—Attest 
FRANCIS iN, t Directors. 
GEO. TRED'K “vietoR. 


70,598,751.68 
8,000,000.00 


do ‘solemn! 





United States bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits. . 
Premiums on United States bonds.......... ‘ 
Stocks, securities, etc é 








Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks (not seeagwe agents).. 

Due from State banks and banke 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
uf money reserve in bank, viz.: 





RSSS* 


"139,490.00 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
@® per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Surplus fu aoe paid in 
us 
mdinided. oaaee less expenses and taxes paid. 
Nationa! bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks. . 
Due to State banks and bankers. 
Due to trust companies and sav- 


101,823.49 
646,050.00 


4,419, ery 09 
Demand certificates of deposit. . 256.8 
Certified checks 136, " 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. . t: 
United States deposits 
Deposits of U.S. disbursing officers. 


Reserved for taxes 





Strate or New York, County or New YorK, 8 88. : 

I, HENRY DIMSE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of Ca nowledge and belief. HENRY DIMSE, Cashier 

8u bed and sworn to before me this 17th day of Sep- 
tember, WILLiAM V. A. PO 

Notary puame No. 43, NE York County. 
Correct—Attest: FRANCIS M. BACON, JR., ) 
> SEYD. JR., ¢ Directors. 
. &. SCHENCK, 





R EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T 

NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business September Pats 1902: 


ESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 
Stocks, securities, &c. 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).. 
Due from State banks and bankers 




















_Checks and other cash items 


Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in bank 
Specie "$1, 028,676. > 
Logal-tender notes e 219,253.00 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 




















Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to mane 
Demand certificates of deposit. 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s cnoces outstanding 


$7 
Sratr or New York. County or New York, 88.: 

I, JOHN A. HILTNER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do “solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

JOHN A. HILTNER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and one to before me this 18th day of Sep- 
tember, 1902. E. J. ANTHONY. Notary Public, Kings Co. 

Certificate filed in _ Gna County.—No. 
Correct—Attest: CORNELIU MITCHEL’ 

HENRY OLLESHEIMER., 


- Directors. 
W. L. MOYER, 
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Re OF THE COsDITION wenn 
NATIONAL B or ORTH ser. 
as New York, in Rm State of New York, at 

of business September 15th, 1902: 


$12,998,193. 
unsecured 57.4 

United States bonds to secure circulation 
United States bonds to secure U. 8. 
Premiums on United States bonds 























Due from National banks (not conasve agents).. 
Due from State banks and banker 

Checks and other cash items 

Exch yx for Clearing House 

Notes other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. : 





pec: 
Legal-tender notes 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
( per cent. of circulation) 





Gaattal shocks paid in 


ope fun 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes pyeteatins 

Due to om of National ba: 


Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual creat subject oo. foot 
Demand be ates of deposit 

Certified ¢ 

Cashier’s yr - 7 outstanding. . 

United States deposits 




















State oF New York, County oF New Yo 88. : 

I, ALFRED H. CURTIS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the speve statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and beli 

ALERED H. CURTIS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of Sep- 
tember, 1902. A. H. GRAHAM, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: R. L. EDWA RDS, 

ROBT. M. THOMPSON. Directors. 
E. T. BEDFORD, 


ePons OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
TIONAL BROADWAY BANK, 
at New von, in the State of New York, at ‘the close 
of business September 15th, 


902: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 
United States bonds on hand 


Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . . 

Due from National banks or reserve agents). 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
ul Jed reserve in bank, viz.: 





sha 














eskeesses 





Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 





pa stock paid in 
=e fund 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
ng 





National bank notes outstandin 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual de 

Demand be — CY) 

Certified check: 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

Liabilities other than those Shove stated: 
Reserved for taxes 28,000.00 


$10,405,312.02 
Sratz or New York, County oF New York, s8s8.: 

















REBISBERSS 


best of my knowledge and belief. 4 
Subscribed “— sworn to before me this 18th day of Sep- 
tember, 1902. NCOLN A. aa Notary Public, N. Y¥. Co. 
Sonnet attest: Ry a RITTON, 
M t Directors. 


RS 
WM. BALLIN, 





EPORT OF THE OONDITION OF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business September 15th, 1902: 
RESOURC 





United States bonds to secure U. 8. de 

Premiums on United States bo. 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents).. 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Internal revenue stamps 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House..............- 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels ‘and cents. . 
wful ceed reserve in 


Redemption fund with Daseed States Treasurer 
mn per cent. of circulation) 
e from United States _ tent other than 
DS per cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to | ag dh cod anies and savings banks. . 
Dividends u 
Individual bres 
Demand cert 
Deposits held og Se 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 
United States deposits 
Reserved for taxes 





























$24.7 
Opp or New York F New YORK, 88.: 
J. F. THOMPSON, Seshier of the above-named bank, do 
scleinnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
of a nowledge and belief. J. F. TH IN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of 
tember, 1902. GEO. D. HODGES, Notary public. 
Correct—Attest: 8. G. we 
LUCIUS A. COLE, Directors. 
FRANKLIN QUINBY, 


EPORT oF THE CONDITION OF THE 
VING NATIONAL BANK, 
at New You in the State of New York, at the close 
of business September 15th, 


RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 
Premiums on United States bonds. 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National ‘benbe (not rw ang agents).. 
Due from State banks and bank 
Internal revenue stamps 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper Fag ay Fg gh and cents. . 
La 4 money reserve in ¥ "Serr 


77,795.50 
493,381.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation) 


Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 








Soot stock paid in 
lus fund. 
Ondivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National rr. 
Due to State banks and ba 
Due to trust companies a aaa banks. . 
Dividends unpai 
Individual deposits subject to check 
a of deposit 





Total 
Statz or New York, County or New York 
, B. F. WERNER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement ys ee to the 
best of my knowledge and belief.. B. F. WER ie. Cusiee. 


ear manngs and sworn to, before me this 17th ye Sep- 
tember, 1 W. ©. KING, Notary Public. 
Correct  ettost: H. B. be ry JR... 
WM. H. BARNARD, Directors. 
JOHN W. NIX 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





1876-— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company ot 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . 


RICHARD DELAVIELD, Pres't. STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
Pres't. ue TH HOR 


WIN, ROFT » 2a Ags’t *Cashi’ r 
The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital 82, $9889 

84.000.000 


Surplu« 
DIRECTORS: Joseph Geagverens Fish, George 8. 
Edward G, Hoyt, W. 


ph T. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Ghariee : deribuer, 
Rockhill Potts, August ‘Belmont, Richard’ Delafield, Francis R. 
Pppieton, John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Frederick 
— Albert H. Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
Issues Letters of Credit tor Travelers available iu 


all parts ef the world. 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


31 YEAR HAVE TESTED 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages !ssued monthly. Wit!l mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


Jobn Magecek: Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Comme Chicago 
ome Ofties’ established 871, Iowa Falls I lows. 


WESTERN LANDS 


If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We seli thou- 
sands of acres and may sell yours, Ne sale, no charge. 


SIX PER CENT. NET 


Have youidle money? Wecan net you six per cent. on sound 
first apensanee security. Safe as Government bonds. 26 years’ 
a ence. Highes “references. For full information 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence, Kansas. 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


28th YEAR. 























HE CEDAR RANCH LIVE STOCK AND LAND COMPANY 
offer 880 SHARES OF ITS STOCK for sale at $100.00 
share,in blocks of five or ten shares, located in the heart of the 
fertile blue grass region of Iowa. For prospectus of this excellent 


investment write 
W. V. BAKER, Manager, Chariton, Iowa. 


AKRANTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur- 

nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 

R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 








MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
: - BS 
ASSETS ict is st, »1902 Se 80/323 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1902. 
+.+++-19,553,609.71 
LIABILITIES......... ced rans anibuee 17,532,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORKOFFICE - 220 Broadway. 
Cc.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 


4.38 
3.85 
0.53 











* 346 Broadway, - New York, 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 





Cash Capital 
Reserve for re-insurance vad * —— mana 
Surplus over all I jabilities.. 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1902..$2 wry 886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
ew York, January 2ist, 1902. 
The in eign with the Charter of the Com- 
pany: submit following statement of its affairs on the 
of December, 1901 : 


Premiums on Marine risks from ist January, 
1901, to 8ist December, 1901 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


$3,604,917.63 


Premiums marked off from ist January 190. 
_— $3,512,389.71 


were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1 458,859. 4 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031, 
Reinsurances. . 8617/68 $197,649.63 





” $430, 511.52 1,659,394.66 
the following Assets, viz. : 


id State of Ne New York Stock, 
$5,403,824.00 


in Banks 1,291,236.62 
Real Estate, ‘commer or Wall a 
Streets, cost $1,017,000.00 
Paid toward erection of new 
Bees sseccdeescoe Spe ae 
75,000.00 





2,639,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,159,385.19 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
losses under policies payable in fi 
253.193.27 
228,710-0 


x per cent. interest on the outstandin ng certificates of profits 
will be paid . the holders thereof, or the —_ representatives, 
on and after Tuesday. the fourth of Feb ex 
rtificates of the issue o 1896 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal ty Prom which ¢ on 
and after Tuesday, the fourth of by —— m which date 

te ereon will cease. ne be produced at 


Ny - 
which certificates be issued the sixth 


of May next. 
By order of the Board, J. H. tonne Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
Ewald Selene, 
A, Getpoets, 


1801 
John D. pee 
Charles D Leve ~ 
rancis 

der N. ieee” 





Geo TW Quint rd, 
a 
‘A. A Raven, 
John L. Riker, 
Lewis Cass Ledyard Douglas Robinson, 
Charlies H. Marshal Gustav H. Schwab, 
George H. Macy, William C. Sturges. 
a A. RAVEN, President. 
FB. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 




















to hold thirteen ee of Tue Inpz- 


BINDERS PENDENT will be furnished by us at the 


rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 





If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 





J. M. Seaere President. 


~ - Vice-President 

- “Second Vice-President 

= peor 
reasur 

ROOK, - Asst, Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


“CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 
Capital 8 





Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901 
JAMES NICHOLS, President, 
B. kK. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Chatelaine Belt Watches 














ARTISTIC STYLES AND DESIGNS 
FOR 
LADIES’ WEAR. 
STERLING SILVER 
GRAY FINISH 
Warranted Timekeepers 
NINE DESIGNS. 
Illustrated Booklet 
Sent on 
FOR SALE 
BY ALL 
LEADING JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
37 Maiden Lane 137 Wabash Ave. Spreckels Building 


Application 
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A Special Offering 
A recent purchase from one of the 
best Domestic Manufacturers enables 


us to offer our Customers a rare 
Bargain in 


COLORED DRESS GOODS. 


The goods are from 45 to\50 inches 
wide, strictly pure Wool and good 
value from 75c. to $1.25. 


Our Price only 59c. per yard. 


If wanted, send for samples at once, 
We are opening everything in Ladies’ 
and Children’s wear for the Early Fall 
Trade. 


Special Attention to Mail Orders. 


The Taylor-Woolfenden Co., 


Woodward Ave. and State St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 








TO 
California 
Oregon and Washington points 
from Chicago daily during Septem- 
ber and October. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Three 
fast trains daily to San Francisco 
and two to Portland. Pullman 
standard and tourist sleeping cars, 
observation and dining cars, free 
reclining chair cars, through with- 
out change. 

Round-trip tickets at low rates on speci- 
fied dates durin August, September and 


October to Pacific Coast and the west. Call 
on any ticket agent or write to representa- 


tives 
The North-Western Line 
for full particulars. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO. 





Hotel 
Empire 


Broadway and 
G3d Street 





. NEW YORK GITY 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 

Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 
All Cars Pass the Empire. 


send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN 
Booklet. Proprietor. 








St. Denis Dotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
lew York 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


tT 4 on ere ~ A Dinner 
ooms from $3, y op. 
Rooms with Bath from $50 per Day up. 
The Convenient Location, Tasteful soqeen 
Reasonable Cha , Courteous Attendance and 
Cuisine of Exceptional Excellence are charact 
of this hotel, and have secured and retained for it a 
patronage of the highest order. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR 8 SON, Proprietora] 
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George A. Treadwell Mining Company 


GAPITAL STOGK, ” $3,000,000 
Par Value of Shares, $10 


Leading bankers, business men, and conservative investors throughout the United States are 
investing in the stock of this company for the following reasons : 


1.. ITS CONSERVATIVE CAPITALIZATION 
Considerifg the extent and value of its property it has the lowest capitalization of any 
enterprise in the field. Most financiers would have divided up the great and superb 
holdings of the company among at least half a dozen companies, all having large capital- 
ization, This would in nowise have increased the productive power of the property, 
but would have simply diluted the dividends, : 


THE LOW PRICE AT WHICH THE STOCK IS OFFERED 
In passing judgment on this point the comparative method must again be used. The 
stockholders of this company will receive dividends based on the earnings of the com- 
pany’s vast and rich properties. Taking these into consideration the stock might well 
be offered at not less than $50 a share, and it is reasonably sure to go to this figure within 
two years. A conservative banker, after a recent minute and careful examination of 
the property, expressed the opinion that his stock was worth $100 a share. 


THE LOCALITY OF ITS PROPERTIES 
We are in no untried field. ‘The Verde Copper Belt now produces one-tenth of all the 


copper of the world and produces it cheaper than it is produced anywhere else in the 
world. The George A. Treadwell. Mining Company owns bv far the largest and best 
holdings on the Verde Belt. In fact, outside of the property of the United Verde 
Copper Company it has pretty much everything there is of value in the District. 


THE GOLD IN THE ORES 
Professor Treadwell has for a long time insisted that the question whether a copper 
property was an attractive investment depended very largely upon the gold and silver 
in the ores. Competition may force the price of copper down to near the cost of pro- 
duction, but the gold and silver will always remain a source of abundant, profit and a 
foundation for generous dividends. 
In this respect the property of the George A. Treadwell Mining Company, selected by 
Professor Treadwell with this very point in view, stands the first in the world. We are 
independent of the price of copper. 


THE MANAGEMENT 

Professor Treadwell, whose fame as a geologist, metallurgist and practical miner is world- 
wide, and who has the confidence, as few others in the world have, of scientists and 
business men throughout the world, will remain at the head of the company that bears 
his name as long as he lives. 

His son, Mr. Erwin D. Treadwell, a chip of the old block, and well worthy to wear his 
father's mantle, is largely interested in the company and will continue to direct its work 
in the field, while the best of talent and the highest of devotion is found in every de- 
partment of the enterprise. 


¥ 


A Limited Amount of Treasury Stock is For Sale 
for a Limited Time at $13.50 a Share .. . 


@¢Make checks payable to GEORGE A. TREADWELL 


$MINING COMPANY and send to 27 William Street, New York 
M. B. MARTIN, Secretary 
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Baker’s Cocoa 


CHOCOLATE 


have held the market 
for 122 years. with:con- 
» stantly increasing gales_ 














‘ A 
(1) because they are pure and of | 
high grade; (2) because they yield 
the most and best for the money ; 
(3) because they are ‘unequaled 
TRape-marx for smoothness, delieacy, and flayor 


Our trade-mark is on every package of } 
the genuine goods 


Walter Baker & Co. 


Limited 


Dorchester, Massachusetts 
40 Highest Awards in Europe & America 
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PHQENIX MUTUAI 


LIFE INSURANCE 
CQ), oF Hartrorp, Conn. 


Issues Endowment Policies to 
either men or women which 
(besides guaranteeing five 
other options) guarantee when 
the insured is fifty, sixty, or 
seventy years old, to pay 
$1500 in cash on every $1000 
of insurance in force. 





Sample policies, rates, and 
other information will be given 
on application to the Home 
Office. 


JONATHAN B. BUNGE President 
JOHN M. HOLGOMBE Vice-President 
CHARLES H. LAWRENGE Secretary 
WILLIAM A. MOORE Asst. Secretary 





vose 


PIANOS 


are receiving more favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined, 


WE 
Challenge 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, - very family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOS@ 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the pianc 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


163 Boylston Street, - - - Boston 

















Setghtd As ates’ Bathing. ‘A ie A Lameay Aitee 


A postive wr yet for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and SUNe 





> 


= and wonty feet it has no 


geveiention. Get MENNEN’S (1 Che "original a little iS Nene 
mn price, D perhaps, than worthless Substitutes, Out ther 


pearaen a - mailed for 2&5 cents. (Sample free, 
RD MENN EN co., Newark, N. J. 





